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'Bock agai*u 

The tent you’ve been looking for... 


THE SIERRA DOME 



A true 4 season shelter with two vestibules - not only provides roomy protection from 
wild winter weather, but opens wide to let cooling summer breezes flow through. 

Uncommon value for... 


...an uncommonly 


Designed by Salewa (Sal-ee-wa) of West Germany, this unique tent 
is packed with features. 

Inner Tent has a genuine 'bath-tub' floor construction, lantern loops 
and handy storage pockets Entrances on both sides have additional 
mosquito net doors to ensure maximum flo thru ventilation and 
provide a welcome sanctuary from annoying insects The height of 
115 cm allows two to sit up in comfort. 

Polyester Flysheet extends 'down to earth' to seal out wind-driven 
rain and snow. The fly can be pitched first in wet weather or by itself 
to provide a lightweight (2 kg) single-skin shelter for up to 3 or 4 


practical design: 

people. Two closeable vents (one in each vestibule) minimise 
condensation when cooking or when the fly is completely closed. 
All seams are factory seam-sealed for complete waterproofness. 
Two Vestibules. You no longer need to put up with gear cluttering 
your sleeping area, store it all - packs and boots included, in one 
vestibule. Use the other as a dry, roomy, well-ventilated cooking area. 
Alloy Poles are shock-corded for easy assembly. Strong and light, 
these poles fold down into 50 cm long sections that stow easily in 
any pack. 

Lightweight 3 kg (approx). 


Come in to any of the following Intertrek shops and see this most uncommon 
tent while stocks last. 

TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT Shop lO, 600 Sherwood Road, Sherwood 4075, Phone (07) 379 5549 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT 291 Sussex Street, Sydney 2000, Phone (02) 264 3146 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE 3 Trelawney Street, Eastwood 2122, Phone (02) 858 3833 
BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT 29 Stewart Street, Wollongong 2500, Phone (042) 29 6748 
JURKIEWICZ CAMPING CENTRE 47 Wollongong Street, Fyshwick 2609, Phone (062) 80 6519 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE 518 Macauley Street, Albury 2640, Phone (060) 21 5755 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP 1 Carrington Road. Box Hill 3128, Phone (03) 898 3742 
OUTSPORTS 340B Hawthorn Road, Caulfield South 3162, Phone (03) 523 5727 
OUTSPORTS 36 Young Street, Frankston 3199, Phone (03) 783 2079 
JOLLY SWAGMAN 107 Elizabeth Street, Hobart 7000, Phone (002) 34 3999 
WILDERNESS EQUIPMENT 29 Jewell Parade, North Fremantle 6159, Phone (09) 335 2813 
BOGONG 55 Hardware Street, Melbourne 3000, Phone (03) 600 0599 



Outdoor Shops run by Outdoor People 


Mail Order Customers: 

Most Intertrek shops offer a prompt money-back 
30-day approval mail order service. Please phone 
the shop of your choice for more details. 
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OUR BAGS 
ARE TOPS 


Bimberi, Hotham and 
Jagungal. Great sleeping bags 
for inspiring summits. There are 
8 proving grounds for Paddy 
Pallin’s innovative designs. New 
Mountain Series bags have the 
very latest in fabric and fill 
technology. With advanced 
designs and features exclusive to 
Paddy Pallin bags. 

NEW FABRICS 

Pertex is a special new fabric 
with 9000 multi-filaments per 
square inch. This dense weave is 
highly wind and shower 
resistant. Yet Pertex feels softer 
and warmer than other nylons. 
Another first for Paddy Pallin. 


NEW DOWN PROTECTION 

With 3M we pioneer a special 
Scotchguard treatment for all 
our down. This greatly 
enhances lofting power and 
resistance to moisture. So your 
bag is more efficient, easier to 
clean and quicker to dry. 


aims TEMPEST 



Michael Hampton tenthound on Kogtmg. 




NEW FEATURES 

Like 13cm panels for improved 
down containment. Snug down 
collars to seal in warmth. 
Re-shaped hoods for improved 
fit. linger mummy models to 
accommodate taller types. 

NEW CATALOGUE 
Featuring details on all the 
Paddy Pallin bags, the Mountain 
Series Grading System, a full 
range of accessories and a 
complete guide to selecting the 
right bag. Write for your free 
copy today. 



THE LEADERS IN ADVENTURE 




Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
Unit 14F, Hordern Place, 
Camperdown, NSW 2050 
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JINDABYNE MELBOURNE 
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Trampled in the Rush 

Are outdoor educators environmentally educated? 


▲ THE BUSH IS THEIR CLASSROOM. AND 
everyone, it seems, is suddenly an outdoor 
educator with a claim on limited facilities. It 
started off innocently enough with those who 
saw the bush as providing opportunities for 
encouraging self-reliance and general 
character-building. Physical educators 
followed hard on their heels. Now there are 
those who, for the appropriate fee, will use the 
bush ‘classroom’ to turn flabby bureaucrats 
into ‘executive material’, delinquent adol¬ 
escents into responsible citizens, TV addicts 
into gung-ho wilderness survivors, the 
handicapped into self-reliant dynamos and 
cowering wimps into sand-kicking Rambos. 

As a consequence of all this ‘meaningful 
educative experience’, it’s perhaps not 
surprising that there have been a few strains 
and stresses on the ‘classroom’ and that 
government departments have increasingly 
sought to get in on the action. This govern¬ 
ment involvement has been brought about not 
only by the perceived need for regulation, but 
also by significant and increasing direct 
government involvement in the 'classroom' 
activities themselves, and by private 
operators seeking to gain competitive advant¬ 
age by pursuing government assistance. 
Examples of the latter include lobbying for 
accreditation (to exclude competition and to 
authenticate the ‘profession’ concerned, 
among other things) and seeking government 
grants. (The latter, of course, never being 
simply made available on a quid pro quo 
basis—almost inevitably it is some indepen¬ 
dence and control that is traded for a few 
pieces of silver.) 

When the Victorian division of the National 
Safety Council of Australia collapsed early in 
1989 with massive losses and amid scandal, 
the Age newspaper reported that almost four 
years earlier, an air-ambulance pilot, Bill Suhr 
(who later died in an air crash), had written a 
lengthy letter to Victorian Premier, John Cain, 
raising questions about the division. The 
report described how, almost two months 
later, Suhr received a three-paragraph reply 
from the Premier's Department assuring him 
that there did not appear to be grounds for his 
expressed concern. The Age reported how 
Suhr had, among other things, criticized 
expensive and questionable equipment 
purchases by the NSCA under the catch-cry 
of safety. According to the report, he 
questioned government assistance given to 
the council, a private company, and suggested 
that it was dangerous for any private company 
to be involved in semi-government activities, 
such as those of the Country Fire Authority. As 
discussed in previous Editorials, it is obvious 
that the NSCA is not the only organization that 
has sought government assistance in the 
name of the old sacred cow of safety. No doubt 
the Victorian Government is now pondering 
Suhr’s unheeded warning as it struggles for 
electoral survival in the wake of a succession 
of financial 'black holes' including the NSCA 
affair, an unprecedented loss by its State 
Bank, a massive blow-out in the liability of its 



Above , Chris at Mt Stirling, Victoria—one of the 
State's finest ski-touring areas and threatened by a 
proposal for a major downhill-skiing resort 
development. Nick Tapp 

workers compensation scheme (WorkCare), 
and the ignominious collapse of its own 
promoter of Victorian business enterprise, the 
Victorian Economic Development 
Corporation. It remains to be seen whether 
those who purport to love Australia's 
remaining wild places will do their thinking a 
little earlier. 

In late winter 1988, I came across a group 
from Ballarat Grammar ski touring the patchy 
snow remaining on the Bogong High Plains. 
Their care for the fragile alpine environment 
was exemplary. They carried on a sledge their 
own wood for a small fire, which they lit on a 
ploughshare to avoid scarring the ground and 
used, among other things, for burning used 
toilet paper. Their campsite was left in a 
pristine state. Unfortunately, however, not all 
educational groups are as well trained and led. 
Frequently the problem is groups that are too 
large and under inadequate supervision. Parts 
of the Grampians that are popular for 
rockclimbing instruction, such as Tower Hill, 
the Watchtower and particularly Mt Stapylton, 
exhibit wear and tear that bears no 
resemblance to that of most other climbing 
areas. The ground below some Mt Stapylton 
climbs has been completely defoliated over a 
wide area by thousands of milling feet. Tower 
Hill is in a similar state and also shows 
evidence of defaced rock. And parts of the 
south-western Grampians have suffered 
horribly due to the rubbish disposal and toilet 
habits of students of a well-known institution 
that uses the area regularly. Letters have been 
published in Wildfire about damage caused by 
large (educational) groups in other regions, 
including Tasmania's fabled Western Arthur 
Range. 

It may be that the bush is not for everyone 
nor for every educational purpose. Perhaps it 


is time to question the headlong rush into 
outdoor education. One thing is certain, 
however. People visiting our wild places 
should educate themselves as to appropriate 
behavior and ensure they practise it. Those 
who have taken it on themselves to introduce 
others, particularly young people, to the 
outdoors, have a special responsibility in this 
regard. This responsibility will not come from 
certificates, titles and other forms of 
accreditation, but from a deep-seated love for 
the bush translated into a passion to learn, 
understand, protect and preserve, regardless 
of personal cost. Then our wild places will 
have really taught us something. 


Readership Survey Prizes 


▲ ONE IN EVERY TEN COPIES OF WILD NO 34 
contained a readership survey—only our 
second ever—with questions designed to find 
out what readers like and dislike about Wild. 
Our thanks go to the many readers who 
responded promptly and fully—as Wild goes 
to press, we are still busy with the 
time-consuming but fascinating business of 
processing the hundreds of surveys returned. 
Thanks also to the Wild advertisers who 
donated their products for the prize draw, as 
a result of which Peter Rollings of Cornubia, 
Queensland, receives a Eureka! Denali tent; 
C H Bayliss of Thornleigh, NSW, a Bushgear 
Black Ice down sleeping bag; Daryl Smith of 
Baxter (Sheer coincidence! Editor), Victoria, a 
J&H Cats & Dogs Gore-Tex parka; and J 
Kennedy of McKellar, ACT, an Outgear Dilly 
day pack. ▲ 




Chris Baxter 
Managing Editor 
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ALPINE GUIDES 

MOUNT COOK • NEW ZEALAND 


PROFESSIONAL, QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 



SHO-SEAL 

THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX WATERPROOFING 



The key to protecting leather is to maintain 
its natural properties. Products containing 
animal fats such as lanolin, goose grease 
and mink oil offer only temporary protection 
and after prolonged use break down leather, 
softening its firbres and weakening it until it 
loses its natural strength. Animal fats 
become rancid and decay leather. Animal 
fats were removed in the tanning process so 
the leather would not rot. Why would anyone 
put animal fat back into leather? 

To protect your leather use SNO-SEAL. 
SNO-SEAL is composed of bees waxes; 
natural waxes which do not decay or rot. 
Beeswax has been found in Egyptian tombs 
still protecting the treasures it had preserved 
for 2,000 years. SNO-SEAL penetrates 
leather, lubricating and waterproofing the 
fibres. SNO-SEAL lubricates with wax 
allowing the leather to breathe without 
softening the fibres beyond their natural 
state. Thus the leather retains its life for 
years. SNO-SEAL penetrates deep into the 
leather for maximum water resistance and 
lubrication. SNO-SEAL protects against 
drying out and deterioration many times 
longer than greases, oils and animal fats. 
ENJOY DRY FEET ALL DAY WITH 
SNO-SEAL, THE ORIGINAL BEESWAX 
WATERPROOFING. 


NEW! FROM 

SNO-SEAL 

For suede or 
brushed leather. 

nylon, cotton, 1 

canvas, and ^ 


other fabrics 


SILICONE- j 


WATERGUARD 


by SNO-SEAL 
is the most I 

concentrated 
and effective 1 

water and stain | 

repellent 

available. 4j 
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The Realdown 
from Macpac 



The new Macpac sleeping bags are now available! 


Superb equipment performance is Macpac's direction 

and promise. If this is important to you, take a look at 

these features, at your local Macpac stockist. 

— Every Macpac bag is filled with 90/10 European 
down — the highest fill power we've ever come 
across. 

— Radial chest baffles* combine the advantages of both 
horizontal and vertical baffles. 

— New Reflex fabric gives you an excellent and 
affordable waterprooi/breathable option. 

— You have a choice of mummy or semi-rectangular 
design. 

— Standard features include: waterproof factory sealed 
stuff sac: anti-snag zipper; anatomically sculptured 
hood; double draught tubes; insulated collar; 
differential filling. 

We just couldn't keep 

them from you any longer. 

macpac 

* Registered design appl. 2274/88. 
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WHY THE 
PERFORMANCE 
IS WORTH 
THE PRICE 


How can Gore-Tex fabric be waterproof 
and windproof yet still breathe? 

Sandwiched between layers of fabric, each 
square centimetre of the remarkable Gore-Tex 
membrane contains over a billion microscopic 



water to penetrate, but large enough to allow 




protected from wind, rain, snow and your own 
perspiration. 


making adjustments to suit the weather and 
your level of activity. 

Will I sweat in Gore-Tex fabric 
garments? Of course, just as we can when 
wearing a T-shirt or nothing at all. The hotter 
we get, the more we perspire. However, 
whenever you need weatherproof protection 
you’ll be' drier inside a ‘breathing’ Gore-Tex 
fabric garment. 


Is Gore-Tex durable? As well as providing 
unrivalled protection and comfort, the 
laminated membrane liquid-barrier outlasts 
any conventional fabric-proofing. Gore-Tex 
fabric requires no special laundering. A 
garment can be cleaned by standard machine 
washing using powder detergent. W L Gore 
and Associates offer a three-year warranty on 
Gore-Tex fabrics used in garments bearing the 
Gore-Tex fabric warranty tag. Garments 
carrying our warranty tag are the most 
reliable, waterproof, windproof, and 
breathable you can buy. We guarantee it. 


The fabric is waterproof, but what 
about the seams? Garments made from any 
waterproof material are only as waterproof as 
the seams. The seams of all garments made 
from Gore-Tex fabric are permanently sealed 
and strengthened during manufacture with 
Gore-Tex seam-sealing tape and hot-air¬ 
welding equipment. 



your perspiration vapour to escape. Garments 
made from Gore-Tex fabric are both windproof 
and waterproof. Because perspiration vapour 
passes through the membrane you stay dry, 
comfortable and safe while active or at rest— 


What should I wear under my Gore-Tex 
fabric garment? Whatever you like. You’ll 
probably start with synthetic long underwear 
to wick perspiration moisture away from your 
skin. Simply add layers, depending upon how 
much insulation you need to stay comfortable, 


GORE-TEX 
FABRICS 
DO MORE 

















SAWPIT CREEK 

THE ALPINE 

ACCOMMODATION COMPLEX 
KOSCIUSKO NATIONAL PARK 
Only 15 mins from Jindabyne and Perisher 
Valley 

★ CHALETS 6-berth, fully self- 
contained, very comfortable and clean. 

★ CARAVAN PARK All sites with 
power and sewer, in bushland setting. 

★ CAMPING GROUND Tidy, 
natural setting. 

THE PERFECT HOLIDAY FOR THE 
SNOW ADVENTURER AND THE REAL 
NATURE LOVER 

SAWPIT CREEK—NATURALLY THE 
BEST 

BOOKINGS AND ENQUIRIES 

064 56 2224 

Kosciusko Road, Sawpit Creek 
Private Mail Bag via Cooma 2630 
New Managers—Paul and Gwen Nossiter 


LIGHT BOOTS FOR BRIGHT PEOPLE 


MERRELL 

AIR CUSHION FOOTWEAR 


HIKING • WALKING • CLIMBING 


BIKING 


Distributed by 
NORDIC TRADERS 
(03) 459 5111 
(008) 33 3645 


NARITA 

• Features wedge-adjustment 
harness system. 

• Separate lower compartment— 
zip-out divider. 

• Detachable day pack. 

• Padded lumbar support. 

• Harness system packs away 
for snag-free travelling. 

• Capacity 45 litres. 


WEDGE ADJUSTMENT SYSTEM 

—New, quick-adjusting harness 
system which can be adjusted 
to within one millimetre. 

—Takes only seconds to adjust 
and requires no tools. 

—System consists of a metal 
housing inside a gripping wedge 
which is held by a spring. 

Runs on a strap sewn to backpack. 

—To adjust, pull ring, move to required 
position—when ring is released, 
spring forces wedge to grip and 
locks it firmly into position. 


For around $200, this Trailmaster 
backpack represents value 
for money. a 

TRAILMAS ER BACKPACKS 

11 Evans St, Burwood, Vic. 

Ph (03) 808 6666. Fax (03) 808 3656. 
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You want 
thermal 
underwear? 
You need 
Helly-Hansen 
UFA SUPER 

When you travel, walk, ski, climb, 
paddle, sail, dance, run, cycle, windsurf, 
work or sleep . . . start with LI FA 
SUPER then decide what else you’ll 
need to wear. Helly-Hansen UFA SUPER 
works. Ask someone who wears it. 



090 066 008 026 000 036 061 



AVAILABLE FROM ALL GOOD OUTDOOR SHOPS 



BARRINGTON 

RIVER 

WHITE WATER. 


•CANOE& KAYAK HIRE 

• TRANSPORT TO & FROM RIVERS 

• RIVER TRIPS—fully-inclusive week-ends 

• BARRINGTON MOUNTAIN 
TREKS—fully-inclusive week-ends 

• MOUNTAIN BIKE HIRE AND TOURS 
The Barrington Mountains specialist on 
the banks of the Barrington, four hours 

north of Sydney 
RAY DEAN 

BARRINGTON RIVER CANOE HIRE 
BARRINGTON EAST ROAD 
BARRINGTON, NSW 2422 

(065)584316 


Great Climbs 
Start with REI. 



Start your climbing adventures off right 
with quality gear and clothing from REI. 
I Ne can outfit you with everything you 
need, from specialized climbing and 
training gear to tents, packs and sleep¬ 
ing bags. The RE1100% guarantee en¬ 
sures that every item you purchase at 
REI meets your high standards—or you 
can return it for a replace¬ 
ment or full refund. Send 
for a free, full-color 
catalog today. We’ll help 
you get the most from 
your next climb. 



W-c°W 



ROCKCLIMBING 

PERSONAL INSTRUCTION 

Personal service from the profes¬ 
sional specialist with extensive ex¬ 
perience and an outstanding safe- 
y record. 

REGULARCOURSES 

Beginners, more advanced and 
lead climbing, abseiling and res 
cue at the Grampians and M 
Arapiles. 

PRIVATE GUIDING 

By arrangement. 

CLUBS, SCHOOLS, FRIENDS 

Climbing and abseiling for groups, 
school camps, and year-12 outdoor 
education. 

DUKE OF EDINBURGH 
AWARD EXPEDITIONS 
CONSULTANT 

I Education and training program-I 
I mes in climbing, abseiling, rescue I 
I and associated activities. 

| Writeforabrochure: 

B ase camp & 

EYOND 






























A.CURE FOR THE 
COMMON COLD 



• Outstanding thermal insulation power 

Keeping warm depends on trapping a layer of warm air 
against the skin and holding it there. Polypropylene fibre has 
the lowest thermal conductivity of any fibre and therefore the 
highest insulation power. 


• Tough and hard wearing 

Polypropylene has high resistance to all mechanical stresses 
such as abrasion, stretch, tear and tensile forces. 
Polypropylene possesses high colour fastness to water, 
perspiration, light and atmospheric weathering agents. 


• “Wickability” - The comfort factor 

Polypropylene has the ability to transfer moisture from the 
body to the outside layer where it is absorbed. 

Consequently at skin level the balance of humidity and heat is 
maintained and the material in contact with the skin remains 
dry and free of body odour. 

Forget that "clammy” feeling. 

• Bulk without weight 

Polypropylene fibre has the lowest density of any fibre 
- it actually floats! 

You will be surprised at the lightness of your Everwarm 
garments, giving ease of movement for the active person 
without sacrificing comfort. 

• Easy-care wash and dry 

Polypropylene has exceptional stain release properties to 
ensure completely easy-care garments. 

Because polypropylene is moisture repellent, garments made 
from it will dry more quickly than any other fibre. 

Wash your garment the night before - wear it the next day. 


• Sizes 

Kids 6-12 years. Adults XS-XXL. 

• Light weight and winter weight 

• Styles 

Short or Long sleeve Crew neck tops - light or winter weight 
Long Johns with or without fly - light or winter weight 
Polo neck tops with or without zip 
Socks, Gloves and Balaclavas 


• Colours 

Navy 

White 

Grey 



Pink 

Pink/Blue (Stripes) 
Red/Green (Stripes) 
Blue/Yellow (Stripes) 
Navy/White (Stripes) 


• Made in New Zealand 

• Meraklon Polypropylene Fibre 

Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS (02) 977 1343 
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PHOENIX I AND 
PHOENIX II: 


75 and 85 litre tramping packs 
built to perform. These packs 
feature the revolutionary 
centra harness system NZ 
Pat No. 222201 applied for, 
which is unsurpassed for 
comfort and ease of 
adjustment. Full of practical 
features such as separate 
sleeping bag compartments, 
4 large capacity contoured 
zipped pockets, made from 
super tough, breathable ultra 
12 canvas. 


THE GREAT ESCAPE: 

A travel pack to be proud of. Absolutely 
fully featured and crafted from attractive 
but tough PU coated cordura fabric. The 
centra harness system has a zip away 
cover. Some of the many features 
include zip off Daypack, separate 
sleeping bag compartment, carry 
handles, shoulder straps and 
straps. 






Hallmark International Dealers 

New South Wales ACT 

Southern Cross Equipment — 4 stores Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 


The Great Outdoor Centre 
Coast Camping Centre 
Scout Outdoor Centres — 6 stores 
Armidale Outdoors 


QUEENSLAND 

Zermatt 
K-2 Base Camp 
The Camping Centre 
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STOCK 


OUTSIDE PACKS 

Outside Equipment has ceased trading. KATHMANDU picked up the 
remainder stock. It represents exceptionally good value. There are limited 
quantities. 


SIGG BOTTLES 

Just in time for your long summer trip, we’ve put SIGG Bottles at 


WAREHOUSE CLEAR-OUTS 

The following are only available from our warehouse shop: 

POLARPLUS JUMPERS (ORIGINAL MODEL) 

T snap-neck pullover with one chest pocket. Various colours and sizes 
clearing at $59.00 
QUATTRO JACKETS 

A three-layer, Thinsulate-filled ski jacket. Thigh length. Not a model 
we’re stocking next winter so we’re quitting them at $99.00 
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LOOKING FOR 
OUTDOOR EQUIPMENT? 


COME TO ALPSPORT FOR THE BEST BRANDS AND THE BEST PRICE. 





Outgear m Otrangia 


Backpacks, Sleeping bags, Sleeping mats, | 
Tents, Stoves, Walking boots, Abseiling gear. I 
CLOTHING: Gore-Tex Rainwear, Polarplus J 
and fibre pile jackets, Thermal underwear, i 
Walk shorts & shirts. ACCESSORIES: ; 
Compasses, Freeze-dried food, Water & fuel ! 
bottles, Gaiters, Maps, Lanterns, Torches. 
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vllpsport 


Your One Stop' Adventure Shop 


1045-1047 VICTORIA RD, WEST RYDE 2114 



ABSEIL 1000 FEET! 

Join us on the best and most exciting abseiling 
expedition in Australia. We make a spectacular descent of 
the 400 metre cliff face of Mt Banks, the highest in the Blue 
" Mountains. There are ten breathtaking abseils, many quite 
airy and exposed, but all with adequate sized ledges for 
re-rigging. The free hanging abseil through space on the 
48-metre-long seventh pitch is the highlight of the trip. 
Previous abseiling experience is essential - our 
comprehensive one day abseiling course will prepare 
beginners for this trip. Generous discounts are available for 
large groups. We also offer abseiling expeditions down the 
Three Sisters and Kalang Falls. 


CANYONING TRIPS 

Venture into an amazing world 
of rushing waterfalls, crystal clear 
pools and fantastic sculptured 
walls. The grandeur and pristine 
beauty of these canyons almost 
defies description. Canyoning is 
the ultimate summer adventure. It 
often involves a variety of 
activities including abseiling down 
waterfalls, jumping into pools, 
scrambling, swimming and 
floating on lilos. We offer a wide 
range of trips to suit all levels of 
fitness and experience. We visit 
Claustral, Rocky Creek, 
Wollangambe, the Kanangra 
Canyons and many others. _ 


All activities include: High quality specialist equipment 
The legendary BMCS lunch 


ROCKCLIMBING 

• Learn to climb under 
the close supervision 
of experienced, friendly 
instructors. 

• All levels catered for - Beginners 
to Advanced. 

• Guided climbs and instruction on 
any day of the year. 

• Classic climbs including the Three 
Sisters. 

• Complimentary certificates and 
personal log books. 


LEARN TO ABSEIL 

A comprehensive one day 
course suitable for beginners or 
those with limited previous 
experience. Participants are 
taught to use a variety of abseil 
devices. Subjects covered 
include use and care of 
equipment, anchors, knots, 
prussiking and rope retrieval. Our 
venue offers a range of abseils - 
slabs, flat walls and overhangs 
from 13 to 50 metres. Several 
ropes are rigged concurrently 
allowing you to do the maximum 
amount of abseiling possible in a 
day. An excellent introduction to 
this exhilarating adventure sport. 



PO Box 242, KATOOMBA 2780 
Telephone (047)821271 
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CHOSEN FOR MT EVEREST 



MAUT sleeping 

IHWH I BAGS 


THE 1988 AUSTRALIAN BICENTENNIAL MT EVEREST EXPEDITION CHOSE MONT 
SLEEPING BAGS TO KEEP THEM WARM DURING THEIR RECENT ASSAULT. THE 
SLEEPING BAGS WERE NOT DONATED. THE EXPEDITION CHOSE THEM AS THE BEST 
AVAILABLE AND PURCHASED THEM AT NORMAL PRICES. THE BAGS WERE USED AT 
THE SOUTH COL (8,150 m) IN TEMPERATURES AS LOW AS -35°C. 

MONT MANUFACTURES SLEEPING BAGS AND CLOTHING SUITABLE FOR ANY 
ADVENTURE YOU HAVE IN MIND, EVEN A SHORT DAY-WALK IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
AVAILABLE AT YOUR NEAREST SPECIALIST RETAILER. 





Savage Competition 

World White-water Championship results 



Women and Juniors Shine. In the World 
White-water Championships held on the 
Savage River in Maryland, USA, earlier this 
year, Australians Danielle Woodward and 
Vivienne Golding finished 7th and 14th, 
respectively, in the Women’s K1 event, won by 
Myriam Jerusalmi of France. Richard 
Macquire, still a junior, finished 29th in the 
Men’s K1, which saw Richard Fox of the UK 
regain the title he had lost the year before. Rob 
McGuinness came 17th in the Men’s Cl, won 
for the fifth time by American Jon Lugbill. Matt 


Newton and John Wilde finished 21st in the 
Men’s C2 event. More than 600 paddlers from 
25 countries competed in the championships, 
the first held in the USA. 

The Junior Pre-world Championships took 
place at Briggels, Switzerland. Australians Kai 
Swoboda and Richard Macquire finished 23rd 
and 24th in the Junior Men's K1, and Mia 
Farrance 5th in the Junior Women’s K1. The 
latter two paddlers both have more years 
ahead of them in junior ranks and will no doubt 
be well placed in junior competition. 




Above , Australian Rob McGuinness was seven¬ 
teenth in the Men's Cl event in the 1989 World 
White-water Championships. Left, fellow-Australian, 
Danielle Woodward, finished seventh in the Women's 
K1 event. Del Mulkey 

QUEENSLAND 


True North. Australia’s first 'map fair’ was held 
in Brisbane as part of Queensland Map Week 
1989, on 16-22 October, and incorporated a 
trade show for map dealers and a public 
exhibition. Other Map Week activities included 
a mapping competition in Queensland schools 
and a series of orienteering events, notably a 
‘tactile orienteering’ day for visually impaired 
children. 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


Attention-seeking. A number of extended 
walks have recently been or are about to be 
staged, with the common aim of drawing 
public attention, through the media, to 
environmental concerns. Two students from 
the Australian National University plan to 
leave Melbourne on 1 January 1990, traverse 
the Alpine National Park on foot, and arrive in 
Canberra eight weeks later in order to raise 
money and support for the fight to save the 
forests of south-eastern New South Wales. All 
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TAKE A HIKE 



Hi-Tec hiking boots, durable, comfortable and affordable. 
No wonder they’re number one in the U.S.A. 
Ladies and mens lightweight adventure footwear 
that go anywhere. 



A combination of denier nylon/suede uppers and E.V.A. 
midsoles over rubber outsoles, providing cool lightweight 
comfort that have been tested over the toughest the 


A. K. Andrewartha 
S.A. (08) 212 1044 


For other stockists, phone: 

Kevin Bullivant Agencies Floyd Footwear Pty Ltd Moulton Agencies 
W.A. (09) 325 8428 Vic. (03) 419 2222 Qld. (07) 854 1061 


Hilanti Sports Pty Ltd 
N.S.W. (02) 438 1422 
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monies raised will be donated to the 
Wilderness Society, and readers wishing to 
make sponsorship pledges should contact 
either of the walkers, Shaun Humphreys, 
phone (062) 31 2963 and Nick Mayo, (062) 54 
4746, or the society's Canberra branch, (062) 
57 5122. 

Another group of walkers left Tweed Heads, 
on the far north coast of NSW, on 3 December 
and will reach Bondi, all being well, on 27 
January. They hope to focus attention on 
management of the State's coastline, much of 
which, it is claimed, is unprotected by State 
legislation and is under threat from poorly 
planned development. 

A venture going by the name of the Great 
Alpine Trek and organized by the Victorian 
Department of Conservation, Forests & Lands 
began at Parliament House, Canberra, on 2 
November and ended at Howitt Plains, 
Victoria, on 2 December. The distance 
between was covered by various means- 
pedestrian, equestrian, speleological and 
mechanical—and progress was punctuated at 
several points with the mandatory ministerial 
signing ceremonies. The worthy cause this 
time was the re-signing of a Memorandum of 
Understanding, an agreement between the 
New South Wales, Victorian, Australian 
Capital Territory and Federal Governments 
concerning the management of the Alpine 
National Park. 




Above and top right, damp conditions during the 
‘cross country run'Teg of the 1989 Subaru-Peregrine 
Winter Classic held near Omeo, Victoria. 

Tom 4 Paddy. The Sydney store of Paddy 
Pallin, outdoor equipment manufacturer, 
importer and retailer, came in for some highly 
literate praise in the 7 October issue of Good 
Weekend, the glossy magazine that 
accompanies the Melbourne Age and Sydney 
Morning Herald each Saturday. When seven 
successful Australians were asked to identify 
their favourite shop, author Thomas Keneally 


(whose large and distinguished output 
includes the much acclaimed novel 
Schindler’s Ark) nominated the Kent Street 
'outdoor emporium’. Keneally described the 
process of packing for bushwalking and ski 
touring as ‘very exciting for a middle-aged old 
fart like me’, and named as some of the shop’s 
attractions the selection of gadgets and 
dehydrated foods, and ‘the smell of the 
wilderness’. We are glad to hear that the 
distinctive aroma of outdoor shops survives in 
this synthetic age—we feared it had died out 
with oiled japara. 


VICTORIA 


Winter Classic. Competitors in the 1989 
Subaru-Peregrine Winter Classic battled rain, 
high winds and a raging Mitta Mitta River on a 
weekend when many less committed 
individuals stayed indoors. The open 
marathon section of the two-day event was 
won by Robert Russell (twice previously 
successful with John Harris) and new partner 
Gavin Dunmall, while for the third year in 
succession the open combination class, 
contested by teams of up to six members, was 
won by a group known as Gaddafi's Gorillas. 

Classic Winter. Victorian skiers enjoyed 
plentiful snow cover well into October after 
some of the heaviest snowfalls in many years. 
At the height of the ‘bad weather’, in late 
August, when snow fell for days on end 
without consolidating, it was reported that an 
alpine skier at Mt Hotham spent about two 
hours buried under tonnes of snow after being 
engulfed by an avalanche on an unpatrolled 
slope. The skier, a man in his thirties, was 
located by ski patrol members using 
avalanche probes, dug out and moved to the 
village. There he was treated for minor injuries 
and cold and, according to reports, retired to 
his lodge for the night to recover. At Lake 
Mountain, a woman was killed when a tree 
collapsed under the weight of fresh snow and 
fell on her. 

Ironically, tourers and Telemark skiers 
began to enjoy excellent spring conditions on 
the higher peaks while downhill ski resorts 
were closing down for the season, still with 
good cover on many slopes. 

Telemark Series. The 1989 Ajay’s Telemark 
Series comprised three races. At Falls Creek, 
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Bonanza 

• heaps of great styles, 
including full zip, half zip 
and pullover styles 

• mountains of different 
colours 

• prices from just $89! 


Shorts, Shirts 
and Trousers 


THOMAS COOK 


S49.95 


Eastern Mountain Centre 

THE INDEPENDENT SPECIALISTS 
^ 401 Riversdale Road, Camberwell Junction, Victoria 3124 
:* Free mail order Australia-wide, phone (03) 882 7229 


EMC introduces highly functional, 
comfortable clothing... 
at affordable prices 


Strata Popover 
Jacket 

• generous hood 

• handwarmer pockets and chest 
cargo pocket 

• windproof, showerproof and 
snowproof 

• great colours 

• only $ 110 ! 


-M*— 

Fairydown 

Ramar Shorts 

• classic cut for maximum flexibility 

• lightweight, tear-resistant and 
reinforced 

• heaps of great colours 
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just to the north of the Hispar La (5,151 
metres), the pass between the two glaciers. 

Himalayan New Route. According to a report 
in the UK magazine High, a commercial 
expedition organized by a British expedition 
and trekking company has climbed a new 
route, the South-west Ridge on Himalchuli 
West (7,541 metres) in Nepal. Nine clients 
were led by three professional guides while 
the trip was led by company director, Steve 
Ball. Two clients, including Australian 
Campbell Mercer, reached the summit, as well 


climbed only o 

Mustagh Ata. Melbourne climber Michael 
Rheinberger recently accompanied New 
Zealander Shaun Norman and two clients of 
Norman's New Zealand-based mountain 
guiding organization to the summit of Mustagh 
Ata (7,546 metres) in south-western China. 
Three of the four then skied down the 
mountain. 


the men’s event was won by Peter Mack and 
the women's by Jill Sickels. The Victorian 
Telemark Championships at Mt Hotham were 
won by Peter Mack, with Sebastian Burgess 
in second place and Andrew Daff third; and in 
the women’s section, Monica Larsson was 
first, with Lisa Nicholas second and her sister 
Sarah third. The Australian Championships 
were held at Blue Cow, NSW. The men's 
section was won by Jocke Moen, from Mat 
Gilder and Steve Scott (Peter Mack was well 
placed before losing a ski), while the top three 
women skiers from Mt Hotham repeated the 
performance here. Series winners were 
Sebastian Burgess and Sarah Nicholas. The 
1990 Australian Championships will be held at 
Mt Buller. 

TASMANIA 


Tall Forests Film. The Wilderness Society’s 
latest venture on the silver screen is a short 
film entitled The Last Tall Forests, written, 
directed and filmed by Roger Scholes, director 
of The Tale of Ruby Rose, and narrated by 
Robyn Williams (of ABC Radio’s ‘Science 
Show'). With fascinating footage of forest 
fauna—insects, nocturnal animals and a 
platypus among them—and a novel view of 
the tree-tops gained with the aid of cables and 
climbing ropes, the film is intriguing and 
entertaining. It also makes a point, plainly 
portraying the practice of clear-felling in native 
forests as an environmental holocaust. 

At the film’s launch in Melbourne, Steve 
Bennett, of clothing manufacturer Country 
Road, the chief financial backer of the project, 
said that concern for the environment was no 
longer a matter of controversy in corporate 
circles. Tasmanian Green MP Bob Brown also 
spoke, and pointed out that 60% ofTasmania’s 
surviving tall forests remain unprotected by 
World Heritage nomination or any other form 
of legislative safeguard. The Last Tall Forests 
is available through the Wilderness Society’s 
Education Programme. 

Flown Ranger. It was reported in the 
Wilderness Society's Wilderness News for 
September that the Collingwood Bridge 
Ranger Station, at the jumping-off point for 
Franklin River rafters on the Lyell Highway, is 
to be closed, and staff relocated to 
Queenstown. In carrying out the move, the 
Department of Parks, Wildlife and Heritage 
appears to be enacting, for no good reason, a 
decision reached under the previous State 
Government, which will leave an important 
part of the State's park system unattended. 

OVERSEAS 


Karakoram New Route. On 12 July, Adelaide 
climbers Wade Stevens and Damien Barrett 
climbed Peak 5,886 (5,886 metres) in the 
Pakistan Karakoram by a previously 
unclimbed twin couloir system on the steep, 
600 metre high South Face. Their route gave 
12 pitches of hard snow with some 
‘polystyrene foam’ ice, and the descent by the 
corniced West Ridge was on bare green ice 
alternating with ‘deep sticky wet stuff. The 
ascent was the geographic high point of the 
pair’s traverse of the 240 kilometre 
Biafo-Hispar Glacier system; Peak 5,886 lies 
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New Parks, Old Habits 

Good news, and not-so-good, in Mallee recommendations 




Mallee Bull Lives On. The Mallee, in 
Victoria's north-west, has until recently excited 
relatively little interest among conser¬ 
vationists, owing in part to the popular percep¬ 
tion that it is an area which is both of little 
intrinsic interest and relatively immune to 
damaging exploitation. In fact the Mallee is of 
world-wide significance, containing the last 
extant semi-arid woodland of its type any¬ 
where, and is subject to pressure for develop¬ 
ment, albeit less vigorous and well-publicized 
than elsewhere in the State. It is also an area 
of great beauty, and offers the bushwalker 
challenges and rewards of a kind found 
nowhere else. 



Above, Lake Moore—excluded from the proposed 
Murray-Sunset National Park. Right, wild flowers and 
maiiees, Sunset Country. David Tatnall 

Conservation groups have applauded 
proposals for extensions to National Parks 
and reserves contained in the final 
recommendations of the Victorian Land 
Conservation Council on land use in the 
Mallee. They include the establishment of the 
600,540 hectare Murray-Sunset National 
Park (the area of the entire Alpine National 
Park is 646,000 hectares); additions to 
Wyperfeld National Park; and the creation of 
significant flora and fauna reserves. 

Grazing and broombush harvesting will, 
however, be allowed to continue on public land 
outside the parks and reserves, including 
large sections of the Big Desert. Broombush 
is an important habitat for fauna, including the 
little pygmy possum (Australia’s smallest 
possum) and the remarkable Mallee fowl. 
Broombush cutting is a tiny industry: work is 
seasonal, and employs the equivalent of 


between 9 and 19 full-time cutters. It requires 
construction of roads and hence causes 
lasting damage. Most Mallee broombush is 
sold in Adelaide; South Australian law 
prohibits its harvesting on public land in that 
State. 

The way remains open, too, for mining in 
ecologically important areas. Lake Moore, 
perhaps the most beautiful of the area’s salt 
lakes, lies on public land only metres outside 
a proposed park boundary and is due to be 
mined for salt this year, while an adjoining lake 
on the other side of the fence is to be 
protected. When one of Australia’s major 
environmental problems is an excess of salt in 
agricultural land, the sacrifice of a pristine and 
beautiful lake to make more salt seems a 


shameful irony. The Australian Conservation 
Foundation, the Wilderness Society, the 
Victorian National Parks Association and other 
groups are currently campaigning against 
these aspects of the recommendations. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY 


Kaka...maybe. Reaction was predictably 
polarized to the position adopted by the 
Federal Government on the future of Stage 
Three of Kakadu National Park. The 
conservation movement gave guarded 
approval to the decision to include 98% of the 
Conservation Zone in the park proper, leaving 
only existing leases around Coronation Hill 
open to mineral exploration. The imposition of 
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a 12-month delay on any mining, while 
environmental, economic and Aboriginal 
heritage studies are carried out, pleased 
almost no one at the extremes of the 
debate—conservationists saw it as de facto 
approval for mining at some time in the future, 
while representatives of the mining industry 
labelled the move a disaster for mineral 
development in Australia, a disincentive to 
investment and, according to one report in the 
Age newspaper, a ‘victory for socialism in 
disguise’. 

Save the Buck Campaign. In October, the 
Australian Mining Industry Council inserted 
full-page advertisements in Sydney and 
Melbourne newspapers attacking the 
government’s decision on Kakadu with the full 
weight of the economic imperative—all that 
money is lying in the ground, so why aren’t we 
allowed to dig it up? The advertisements 
played on the relatively small area of the 
Coronation Hill lease and its distance from the 
major attractions of the park, but made no 
mention of the risk of contamination to the 
South Alligator River, only 250 metres away, 
and the World Heritage wetlands downstream; 
of the possible effect of mining on endangered 
wildlife; or of the concerns of the Jawoyn, the 
traditional custodians of the land. The 
Australian dollar, bearing an Aboriginal design 
of a kangaroo, was depicted in the advertise¬ 
ments as an endangered species. 

QUEENSLAND 

Blasting Off. Long unsung, owing in part to 
its great size and relative remoteness, the 
wilderness of far northern Queensland has 
recently attracted attention, and its future 
management has been called into question. 
According to a report in the ACF’s 
Conservation News , the Mcllwraith Range on 
the east coast of Cape York Peninsula, listed 
since 1975 for inclusion in a National Park 
which has never been declared, is now the 
subject of six applications for mining leases. 
Readers are encouraged to write to the 
Queensland Minister for Mines, Energy and 
Northern Development, GPO Box 194, 
Brisbane, Queensland 4001, and the Minister 
for Environment, PO Box 155, North Quay, 
Queensland 4002, to voice their opposition to 
mining in the area and to call for its declaration 
as a National Park; and to Senator Graham 
Richardson, Federal Minister for Environment, 
Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 2600, 
stressing the need for Commonwealth 
protection. Another threat to the region is 
posed by the extraordinary proposal outlined 
below by Ian Brown. 

Cape York or Cape Canaveral? A massive 
spaceport has been proposed for the wilds of 
Cape York Peninsula. The idea has been 
around for some time, with two rival 
consortiums assessing two different sites: one 
near Weipa on the west coast, the other at 
Temple Bay in the north-east. The Weipa 
consortium recently pulled out of the 
competition, claiming that the whole proposal 
was uneconomic, despite the advantages of 
the west coast site. 

So now the Cape York Space Agency 
(CYSA), which includes corporations such as 


Essington and Kumagai-Gumi, is pushing 
hard for Temple Bay. The region is listed on 
the register of the National Estate and is 
bounded on the north by the Olive River and 
the renowned Shelburne Bay dune field, only 
recently rescued from a sand mining proposal. 
To the south lie the Pascoe River and the 
biologically important rain forests of the Iron 
Range. The Pascoe, undammed and 
unpolluted, is the largest river on the east 
coast of the northern peninsula. The 
savannah plains of Temple Bay itself end in 
spectacular and varied coastline fronting the 
Great Barrier Reef Marine Park. The region 
from the Iron Range to Shelburne Bay is 
arguably the most diverse part of Cape York, 
both scenically and biologically, and contains 
some of its most pristine wilderness. 

Nevertheless, the idea of putting a 
spaceport in the middle of all this is receiving 
vocal support from government and industry, 
without any consideration of its impact on the 
environment. Information is sketchy, but 
CYSA representatives have talked of ten 
launch pads linked by road to a nearby town 
of 40,000 people. The implications of such a 
huge development and its likely flow- 
ons—improved access and the promotion of 
tourism—are enormous and will bring about a 
complete transformation of the peninsula. A 
spaceport will do for Cape York what the 
Gordon-Serpentine dams did for South-west 
Tasmania, and more. 

Ian Brown 

NEW SOUTH WALES 


National Park News. In the Green Pages, 
Wild no 34, mention was made of the release 
of a draft plan of management for the 
Barrington Tops National Park. Outlined in the 
plan is a proposal to construct a road giving 
access to the Barrington Plateau, considered 
by many to be the core of the area’s 
wilderness. The wisdom of this proposal is 
questioned by the Wilderness Society in the 
August issue of its newsletter, Wilderness 
News. The society submitted an alternative 
plan of management, providing access to the 
park's many regions without the need for a 
new road. The period for public comment on 
the official draft plan ended in September. 

Additions totalling more than 13,000 
hectares, announced by NSW Premier Nick 
Greiner in August, brought to 94,000 hectares 
the area of the Oxley Wild Rivers National 
Park, south-east of Armidale. Newly included 
in the park is the junction of the Apsley and 
Macleay Rivers, as are smaller areas 
downstream from the Dangars and 
Wollomombi Falls. 

Nattai Park Push. A group calling itself 
Friends of Nattai has been established to 
promote the reservation of the proposed 
Nattai National Park. Gazetting of the park 
would ensure almost complete protection for 
the Greater Blue Mountains National Park 
proposal, first mooted by bushwalking pioneer 
Myles Dunphy in 1932. 

The proposed Nattai National Park covers 
approximately 75,000 hectares to the 
north-west of Mittagong in the NSW southern 
highlands. Much of the land is currently 
managed as a water catchment reserve under 


the control of the Sydney Water Board. 
Threats to the area include coal mining and a 
proposal to increase the storage capacity of 
Lake Burragorang, a major source of water for 
the Sydney metropolitan area. 

The Water Board has also recently 
advertised for expressions of interest in 
commercial four-wheel-drive tour operations 
within the proposed park. This is at odds with 
the nomination of the area as a wilderness 
under the NSW Wilderness Act. 

The proposed park features impressive 
sandstone cliffs, tall forests and many 
peaceful campsites along the Little and Nattai 
Rivers. Bushwalkers venturing on the epic 
Mittagong-Katoomba route travel through the 
region before entering the Blue Mountains 
National Park, north of the former silver¬ 
mining town of Yerranderie. 

Roger Lembit 

Deua Wilderness Logging. On top of 

proposals to bring forward logging in the 
Diamond Creek area of the Deua Wilderness 
(see Track Notes, Wild no 30), the Forestry 
Commission of NSW decided to move in on 
another part of the wilderness area recently 
nominated by the Federation of Bushwalking 
Clubs (NSW). The newly threatened area is 
the Georges Creek catchment south-east of 
Bendethera Caves. 

Whilst not as spectacular as Diamond 
Creek, Georges Creek is considered 
important as it is a major tributary of the upper 
Deua River. The Wilderness Society has 
called on the NSW Minister for the 
Environment, Tim Moore, to place an Interim 
Conservation Order over the area to prevent 
the commission causing damage while the 
National Parks and Wildlife Service assesses 
the wilderness nomination. 

RL 

South-east Forests. Reaction among 
conservationists to the announcement of a 
six-month moratorium on logging in National 
Estate forests in south-eastern NSW (see 
Green Pages, Wild no 34) has been at best 
lukewarm. The ACF’s NSW Project Officer 
reports in the August issue of Consen/ation 
News that, despite pressure from within and 
without Cabinet, the Federal Government has 
allowed logging to continue around Egan 
Peaks and Coolangubra, and has approved 
plans for a road into the heart of the 
Coolangubra wilderness. Furthermore, the 
moratorium provides no guarantee of long¬ 
term protection for any of the forests in 
question. Readers are encouraged to write to 
Premier Nick Greiner, Parliament House, 
Sydney, NSW 2000, and to Prime Minister Bob 
Hawke, Parliament House, Canberra, ACT 
2600, to voice their concern. 

Whitewash. Wild was pleased to receive, 
though unable to accept, an invitation to 
attend the announcement in Sydney of 'the 
national community campaign to rid our 
waterways of rubbish in the presence of the 
Prime Minister’ [s/c], which is to culminate in a 
day of national purging on 21 January 1990. 
Will the PM be inviting the Federal Opposition 
for a swim on that day, we wonder? 

We applaud any attempt to redress the 
impact of human thoughtlessness on 
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How To Get A Warmer Sleeping Bag 



Mountain Designs tags me used by the Icewalk '89 team during their trek across the Arctic. 


Without sacrificing 
weight and bulk 

If you’re trying to decide on what sort of 
sleeping bag to buy, you’ll probably be 
confused. Not only are there a number of 
brands, but each one has a range which 
may include up to twenty different models! 
The trap that most consumers fall into is 
to compare bags primarily on price. 
Experience has shown that this is ‘false 
economy’. 


t’s Get Basic 


Your body produces the heat which keeps 
you warm. If that heat is allowed to 
continually escape, you become cold—the 
‘fuel’ runs out. lo prevent this you either 
introduce external heat (a fire) or you 
insulate your body to prevent the escape 
of body heat. 

By far the best insulator, perhaps surpris¬ 
ingly, is air. If a stable layer of air can be 
maintained around the body, it will 
dramatically decrease the loss of heat. 
This principle forms the basis of staying 
warm. 



Down has been in use for centuries 
as a premium filling in clothing and 
bedding. It consists of ‘clusters’ or ‘pods’ 
that are extremely resilient. They expand 
to fill an enormous space in relation to 
their weight. This enables down to trap 
large volumes of air and thus form a very 
stable insulating layer. In simple terms, 
down has more warmth for less weight 
and bulk. 

This is where cost comes into play. 
Down is mote costly than synthetics— 
initially. But beware, don’t be swayed 
by cost alone! A down bag that is cared 
for will last 3-4 times longer than a 
synthetic bag. In other words, its cost 
on the basis of ‘years of use is about 
the same as synthetics! And all the time 
you will have the added pleasure of 
having the finest product—light, compact 
and warm. 


Loft Is Critical 


All downs are not created equal. Their 
quality is measured in terms of LOFT 
—the ability of down to expand and 
fill a space. Don’t be misled—the loft 
rating of a down bag is the single 
most critical consideration. The actual 
amount of down in the bag and the design 
ate only secondary. Just remember, the 


higher the loft rating, the better the down. 

This means that the better downs can 
deliver superior warmth for less weight 
and bulk. 


The Standard Range 


Traditionally, Australia’s top bags have 
always used downs of around 550 loft. 
Your choice in this category can be 
predominantly guided by the quality 
of workmanship, design features, and 
quantity of fill, since all loft ratings 
are similar. Amongst the many brands, 
Mountain Designs’ Patagonia Series 
stands out with a host of design 
features that have always been their 
hallmark. 



Now, for the first time in Australia, 
a single manufacturer has taken a giant 
leap and left the rest behind. Mountain 
Designs have begun production of a 
series of bags that is the equal of any 
in the world, by introducing downs of 
superior loft. To ensure that this 
quality is maintained, Mountain 
Designs have had their down 
independently tested. The results proved 
that all of the samples achieved the stated 
loft, with many samples testing much 
higher. 

600 LOFT DOWN. This represents the 
best value down on the market in terms 
of loft per dollar. Mountain Designs’ 
‘Mountain Series’ gives you a bag that is 


warmer than the rest without added weight 
and bulk. 

770 LOFT DOWN. Simply the best 
down in the world. Its lofting ability 
and resilience have to be seen to be 
believed. The best expedition bags are 
made of this down, so Mountain Designs 
have aptly named them their ‘Expedition 
Series’. It is THE highest quality down 
being used in a standard production bag in 
the world! 



The control of down movement inside the 
shell of a sleeping bag is important in 
delivering the full potential of top quality 
down. Mountain Designs’ performance 
features will guarantee that you get the 
best possible sleeping bag for your 
investment. 


The Choice 


Remember—loft is the most critical factor 
in selecting a sleeping bag. In this regard, 
Mountain Designs is clearly ahead with 
its new range of lofts. And in the area 
of 550 loft bags, the design features and 
quality of workmanship again hold 
Mountain Designs ahead of the field. But 
don’t just take their word for it! Come in 
and see the new, impressive range for 
yourself. You will see the difference, and 
when you buy you’ll enjoy the pleasure of 
owning one of the finest sleeping bags 
available. 


Sydney; 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 
Melbourne; 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 
Morwell: 18 Tarwin Street Morwell (051) 34 3411 
Brisbane; 93 Albert Street (07) 2216756 
Adelaide; 76 Pine Street (08) 232 0690 



Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 
Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 
Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (062) 47 7488 
Toll Free Number Call from anywhere in Australia at 


Gear for places you’d rather be ... the cost of a local call 008 331 469 

















Australia’s rivers, lakes and coastal waters. 
Wild readers who wish to organize a clean-up 
in their own region, or perhaps of a favourite 
paddling spot, should telephone the national 
office of Clean Up Australia Ltd on (008) 02 
1979. 

We were pleased to note, too, the proud 
banner on the envelope in which the invitation 
arrived, stating that it was of ‘100% recycled 
paper...made in Australia [with] no bleaching 
or de-inking’. The envelope may have been 
recycled, but the accompanying press release 
and a subsequent media information kit 
occupied 12 (single-sided) sheets of gleaming 
white bond paper. 


Stirling Campaign Accelerates. A large 
protest march against the proposed 
development of Mt Stirling as a downhill ski 
resort was held in Melbourne on 18 October. 
Marchers gathered at the City Square before 
proceeding to the steps of Parliament House, 
where they were addressed by a number of 
speakers and letters of protest were delivered 
by sled to the Minister for Planning and 
Environment, Tom Roper. Although the march 
was held during the week, a large number of 
people attended, representing a wide 
spectrum of the community. There still seems 
to be a chance that growing public opposition 
to the development of Mt Stirling will 
encourage the government to reverse its 
decision on the proposal, leaving Stirling a 
wild place to be enjoyed by walkers and ski 
tourers. 

Brian Walters 


They Were Warned. In Wild no 32, we 
published photographs of the devastation 
caused by a landslide at Mt Hotham when 
heavy rains dislodged slopes cleared of snow 
gums to extend the ‘Heavenly Valley' ski run. 
Documents obtained under the Freedom of 
Information Act show that the Alpine Resorts 
Commission was warned that a landslide 
might well result if the trees were cleared. 
There has been no announcement of any 
inquiry into the conduct of the ARC, nor of any 
steps taken to safeguard against such events 
in the future. 

It is of concern to many Victorians that the 
ARC persists with inadequate environmental 
practices while controlling large areas of the 
Alps. The future for Mt Stirling looks bleak if 
the ARC is left to go ahead with the proposed 
development of that mountain into another 
downhill ski resort. 

BW 

Wongungarra Under Threat. No road or 
track crosses the watershed of the 
Wongungarra River, one of the wildest parts 
of Victoria’s new Alpine National Park. Against 
the advice of her department and to the alarm 
of conservationists, the Minister for 
Conservation, Forests & Lands, Kay Setches, 
has given approval for logging around the 
slopes of Mt Murray, where the Wongungarra 
rises. A 30 kilometre road will be constructed 
to facilitate clear-felling activities, some of 
which will come within about 500 metres of the 
top of the Great Dividing Range. 

BW 


Above, ‘ash roading' in Victoria’s Central Highlands 
involves cutting an 80 metre swathe through the 
forest. David Tatnall 

Dead End for Ash Roading. Conservation¬ 
ists and bushwalkers were delighted by the 
decision, announced in September by Kay 
Setches, to halt a programme of road 
widening in the State's Central Highlands. The 
forests concerned are within easy driving 
distance of Melbourne. 

The September issue of the VNPA’s 
magazine Park Watch reported that at an 
estimated cost of $4.7 million in 1989-90 
alone, and without public consultation or the 
preparation of an Environmental Effects 
Statement, the Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands was to proceed with the 
‘upgrading’ in the interests of year-round 
access to forests for the timber industry and, 
incredibly, in the name of ‘environmental 
sensitivity’. According to the newsletter of the 
Federation of Victorian Walking Clubs, the 
practice, termed ‘ash roading', involved 
improving the road surface and clearing a strip 
of surrounding land, sometimes the width of a 
six-lane freeway, in order to allow wind and 
sunlight to dry the road. This threatened the 
habitat of many species of wildlife, including 
Leadbeater’s possum, the State’s faunal 
emblem. 


Grampians. News appeared in the Press ear¬ 
lier in the year of plans by the huge mining 
company Conzinc Riotinto Australia to explore 
for gold on the western edge of the Grampians 
National Park. It was reported that CRA would 
start sinking bores in an area stretching from 
Mt Stapylton in the north to Cherrypool in the 
south, and extending west from the park 
boundary to Brimpaen, as soon as permission 
was granted by the Department of Industry, 
Technology and Resources. 

Sowing the CEED. A Melbourne photograph¬ 
er has established a roster for skilled and 
creative people who are prepared to donate 
24 hours each year to the cause of environ¬ 
mental education. For more information about 
Creative Environment and Ecology Donation, 
telephone (03) 529 1733. 

Mosley to Stand. In the first issue of Wild, we 
profiled Geoff Mosley, then Director of the 
ACF. Mosley has been endorsed by the 
Australian Democrats as a candidate in the 
Federal Seat of Melbourne, currently held by 
Gerry Hand, and is one of a number of 
high-profile candidates being fielded by the 
Democrats in the House of Representatives, 
where they hope to gain a foothold. 

BW 
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Lukla Milair Parka 
from Intertrek. 

The Lukla Parka Is a fully-featured 
bush jacket combining style and 
function. Cost: “ — 


‘139 


Available from: 

Torre Mountain Craft 
Sherwood (07) 379 5549 
Mountain Equipment 
Sydney (02) 264 3146 


Eastwood (02) 858 3833 
Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong (042) 29 6748 
Jurkiewicz Camping 
Fyshwick (062) 80 6519 
Wilderness Sports 

Jindabyne (064) 56 2966 
The Outdoor Experience 
Albury (060)21 5755 
Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 
The Wilderness Shop 
Box Hill (03) 898 3742 
Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston (03) 783 2079 


Shorts, Long Shorts, Pants 


SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2750 Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 


snowgum 

An Australian 
Original 


MILAIR 


Clothes that are well thought 
out and well made. The sort 
of clothes that you reach for 
when you want to feel 
comfortable, and that last 
long enough to have 
memories built into them. 


Colours Khaki, Charcoal, 
Mid-Blue, Tequila 
Gold. 


66, 71, 76, 81, 86, 
91, 96 & 101 cm 
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Very Fast Developments. Under combined 
pressure from the ACF and the Australian 
Railways Union, the Federal Government 
announced a Senate Inquiry into the proposal 
for a Very Fast Train between Sydney and 
Melbourne. Conservationists, unionists, the 
Australian Democrats, and residents along 
the two proposed routes had urged the 
government to take responsibility for the 
project, which is supported by a powerful 
consortium of industrial corporations. 
September issues of the ACF’s Conservation 
News and the VNPA’s Park Watch list many 
concerns associated with the project, not least 
the environmental impact of a completely new 
transport corridor between the two capitals, 
should the route chosen be the one passing 
through Gippsland. This is reported to be the 
option strongly favoured by the VFT 
consortium, and was the only one initially 
proposed; pressure from the Victorian 
Government resulted in another possible 
route, through Albury-Wodonga, being 
considered. 

Construction of the train line, the largest 
engineering project in Australia since the 
Snowy Mountains Scheme, would cost an 
estimated $4.5 billion and would leave a 50 
metre wide fenced corridor, in a cleared 
swathe up to 250 metres wide, all the way from 
Sydney to Melbourne. 

Antimisinformationism. The ACF's Albury- 
Wodonga branch has produced a bumper 
sticker which turns the tables on the mountain 
cattlemen. 



MOUNTAIN CATTLEMEN CARE FOR THE HIGH COUNTRY 

BUT THE CATTLE DON'T 

150 YEARS OF BULL ««*.««« * l „ur 




‘Managing Tasmania’s World Heritage 
Area: What Do You Think? Are you interested 
in the future of Tasmania’s World Heritage 
Area? How should this magnificent natural 
area be managed? The Tasmanian 
Department of Parks, Wildlife and Heritage 
wants to hear your ideas. From the beginning 
of December 1989 until the end of February 
1990, the Department will be seeking 
submissions from all interested individuals 
and organizations. Your submission can be as 
long or as short as you like. Pamphlets 
detailing the boundaries of the area and 
important management issues, and giving 
advice on writing your submission, are 
available from the Department. So have your 
say! Your ideas will be considered by the 
Department in the preparation of a draft 


management plan for the area. For pamphlets 
and any further information, please contact 
Sam Rando, Department of Parks, Wildlife 
and Heritage, GPO Box 44A, Hobart, 
Tasmania 7001—phone (002) 30 3912, fax 
(002) 23 8765.’ 

Now Read This. In September, the 
Tasmanian Government raised to approx¬ 
imately 1.3 million hectares the area nom¬ 
inated for inclusion on the World Heritage List, 
but left out several regions of interest to the 
mining and timber industries. See the article 
by Geoff Law later in this issue for details of 
this and other recent Tasmanian news. 

Ghost Who Bushwalks. The Department of 
Parks, Wildlife and Heritage continues to 
produce material on safety and minimal 
impact bushwalking, including pamphlets, 
posters and videos, for distribution to walking 
organizations and schools. A pamphlet on 
Fuel Stove Only Areas is being widely 
circulated to inform walkers of restrictions on 
the making of camp fires (see Green Pages, 
Wild no 34). The latest offerings are a video 
entitled Walk Safely, to accompany the well 
known Walk Softly, and a computer game 
which encourages lower secondary and upper 



primary school children to emulate the 
Phantom Walker—the one who walks and 
leaves no trace. More information is available 
from Wilderness Recreation Research Officer, 
Tim O’Loughlin—(002) 30 6047. Are you the 
Phantom Walker? 

Mountain Vegetation Courses. Three 
extended residential courses are to be held in 
January and February 1990 on the ecology of 
Tasmanian mountain vegetation. Enrolments 
for the final course, on 17-22 February in Ben 
Lomond National Park, close on 5 January. 
Information from the Tasmanian Environment 
Centre—(002) 34 5566. 
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Joining the Jet Set 

Air travel with a rucksack made easier, by Stephen Bunton 




▲ RUCKSACK SPORTS PROVIDE AN IDEAL 
excuse for interstate or overseas travel. The 
search for adventure in exotic wilderness 
areas does, however, have its problems, not 
least the amount of equipment required for 
certain sports or for an extended excursion. 
Aeroplane travel may cramp even an 
enthusiast's style. Only with a confidence born 
of experience can you relax and approach 
your journey unflustered. 

Here are a few hints from someone who has 
travelled with heavy bags of dripping wet 
caving gear, piles of mountaineering 
equipment, rafting barrels or just a bush¬ 
walking pack. They may be of benefit to any¬ 
one planning a first long-distance sojourn. 

Planning. No doubt you have been 
planning your trip for months. Don’t leave the 
selection of gear to the last moment, and 
certainly don’t try to pack the night before. 
What if it doesn’t all fit into your pack and you 
need to buy another? Nor is it helpful to find 
out at this stage that your luggage is grossly 
overweight and that some of it should have 
been posted. 

Buying gear at your destination. Think 
about where you are going. If you are off to the 
USA and you need a new tent, consider buying 
it over there. You can buy torch batteries in 
Hobart, so don’t burden yourself with spares. 


And don’t take ten spare ice screws to New 
Zealand; there is a shop at Mt Cook Village. 

If you make purchases overseas and your 
bags are overweight as a consequence, it may 
be prudent to jettison some gear. Abandon 
anything which is cheap and can be easily 
replaced, as excess baggage is expensive. 

Baggage allowances. Within Australia, 
domestic airlines will carry in the hold one bag, 
of no more than 30 kilograms weight and not 
exceeding 140 centimetres in total linear 
dimensions (for example, 20 x 70 x 50 
centimetres), and allow one piece of baggage 
in the cabin. This must be of a size to fit under 
a seat or in an overhead locker. 

Economy class passengers from Australia 
to Europe, Asia or New Zealand may carry up 
to 20 kilograms, which includes one piece of 
cabin luggage of no more than five kilograms. 
The allowance increases to a total of 40 
kilograms in first class. Between Australia and 
the USA, two bags can be carried in the hold 
provided their total linear dimensions do not 
exceed 80 inches and no single dimension is 
greater than 62 inches. 

Excess baggage. Penalties usually 
amount to 1% of the first-class fare per 
kilogram over the limit. Hence, on a flight from 
Melbourne to Christchurch, with a first-class 
one-way fare of $816, each kilogram of 


Above, travel light, it’s the only way to fly. (On a wing 
and a prayer over the Twelve Apostles, Victoria.) 
Martin Scheel 

baggage over the limit could cost you $8.16, 
regardless of the class you fly. The rate per 
kilogram on a route to the west coast of the 
USA would be about $39.70 at current prices; 
and between Australia and London something 
like $58.75. 

Suppose I were to take 34 kilograms of 
ski-mountaineering gear to Europe by way of 
London. Normally, only persons whose 
baggage exceeds 30 kilograms are charged, 
though it says 20 kilograms on yourticket. The 
charge, however, is on every kilogram above 
20. My penalty would be a staggering $820. 

Travelling back from India I once managed 
38 kilograms without charge. I found an 
Australian tourist whose meagre baggage 
weighed only five kilograms. He agreed to our 
checking in together, and between us, we 
were only three kilograms overweight. 

Whilst travel of this type demands a little 
initiative, there are a few institutionalized lurks 
worth exploiting. 

Group booking. Whether you are organ¬ 
izing a conference or an expedition, there may 
be benefits in booking as a group and 
subsequently travelling together. Book directly 
with the airline; they may discount your fare. 
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DRYBAGS 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 46 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


WILDERNESS 

EMERGENCY 

MEDICAL 

RESPONSE 

COURSE 

Comprehensive first aid courses for 
participants with a basic knowledge of 
life-support systems. Four-day courses 
are presented by WILDERNESS 
EXPEDITIONS in the interest of safer 
wilderness travel. 

The Wilderness Emergency Medical 
Response Course is a prerequisite for 
anyone -seeking employment as 
a wilderness tour guide. 

Book 


WhyGamble? 


If you are lucky, a garbage bag might 
keep your things dry. But why take a chance? 
Tough, innovative vinyl packs, totes, bags, 
sacs and organizers with welded seams, tie 
downs, straps and easy closures seal out water 
day after day. Write for our free brochure or 
ask your dealer about 
Cascade Designs Dry Bags. 


When you’re ready 
to pack it in 
We’re ready to 
help you out... 

Tasmania - one of the world’s 
last remaining bushwalking 
adventures. A natural paradise —— 
of unspoilt wilderness, rugged 
grandeur and breath-taking scenic 
beauty. When it comes to getting — 
you there or picking you up, 

Tasmania’s most experienced 
Bushwalking Transporters can help. 


► By Air 

► By Coach 

► Groups or Singles 

► Equipment 

► Gear Storage 

► Accommodation 

► Food Drops 

► Guide and Tour 
Planning 


FOR ADVICE IN PLANNING YOUR TASMANIAN WILDERNESS ADVENTURE CONTACT: 


I Tasmam 

Ik-Tempted 


TAG-ALONG 


^ 1989 

TOURISM 
AWARD 
WINNER 


Your seal of assurance 

Double closure strips seal 
bags easily and reliably 
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The group leader may even score a few extra 
tickets, depending upon the volume of 
custom. This often happens with trekking 
companies. 

Make yourself well known to the airline. 
Request that an official accompany you at 
check-in. QANTAS employees handle most 
check-ins in Australia, but a friendly overseer 
from your airline (especially in uniform) will 
iron out any difficulties. 

Posting ahead. See your Post Office for 
details before you start. Airmail is expensive 
and surface mail slow, and there are 
numerous vagaries concerning zones, 
maximum permissible weights and 
surface-air-lifted mail. 

Unaccompanied baggage. This is usually 
the least complicated of the plan-ahead 
options. All you do is package your equipment 
and take it to the QANTAS (or chosen dom¬ 
estic) air cargo building at the airport, with your 
ticket, about ten days before departure. 

The package has to be consigned to 
someone at your destination. The airway bill 
is posted to that person, which informs your 
contact that your baggage has arrived; it can 
then be cleared through customs. This works 
fine for caving rope going to Nelson, New 
Zealand but not so well in Kathmandu. A 
consignment addressed to our agent there, 
who didn't have an import licence, was only 
traced after a week of bureaucracy-bashing. 
By that time our food, ropes and hardware 
were buried in some obscure corner of the 
customs shed and had accumulated a storage 
fee. 

All unaccompanied baggage is subject to 
customs inspection. It is advisable to check 
import regulations and duty schedules of the 
country of your destination. Posting has the 
advantage that you need only write on the 
parcel, ‘gift’. You will of course need a contact 
address, and you may need to explain why 
your invalid auntie in San Francisco wants 40 
karabiners. 

The cabin luggage game. Provided they 
aren't too bulky, or dangerous, many heavy 
items can be carried on board an aircraft as 
cabin luggage. Don't risk Gaz cylinders; 
airport security will confiscate them. Nominally 
your hand luggage should weigh no more than 
five kilograms and be no bigger than a large 
briefcase. 

I use a day pack for convenience whilst 
standing in queues. You will often see 
travellers fumbling with a small overnight bag 
or briefcase, a bottle of duty-free grog, their 
camera and a coat whilst trying vainly to 
extricate their passport. All these items fit 
easily into a suitably sized day pack. 

I generally pack my rain jacket and fibrepile 
into small stuff sacks and carry them in my day 
pack. Travel books, cave descriptions, 
climbing guides, maps and paperbacks all 
constitute reading material and are legitimate 
carry-on items. Jumars, descender and a few 
karabiners go in as well. Some airport security 
staff, faced with such an assortment of bizarre 
contrivances, may claim that they are 
dangerous. Explain that you entrust your life 
to them and thus can't risk their being 
damaged in the hold. 

A helmet is also most unlikely to survive the 
hold uncrushed. I always take mine on to the 
plane, where it has excellent entertainment 


value when travelling through rough patches. 
Don't put it on if you are sitting next to an 
elderly person who might be prone to heart 
failure. The flight attendants will enjoy a laugh 
at your exhibitionism and you may well be 
rewarded with some interesting conversation, 
if not a free grog or two. 

The camera gear game. I used to throw all 
my camera gear into my day pack until I got 
sick of its rattling around with my climbing 
hardware. Outdoor camera cases, of which 
there are now quite a few, are ideal for 
travelling. Such a case is allowed on board as 
a second, small piece of hand luggage; but 
don't cheat by filling it with all sorts of other 
junk. 

The airport security game. If your cabin 
luggage is too bulky to fit under your seat, it 
won’t be allowed on the plane. You can use 
this fact to your advantage by packing your 
hand luggage into a small rucksack bigger 
than an ordinary day pack. Put on a 
performance: attempt to tighten down the 
straps to make the pack look small. It will still 
be grabbed and put in the hold—without being 
weighed. Have a spare stuff sack ready to 
accommodate the valuables you have placed 
at the top of your pack. While protesting the 
injustice of the situation, quickly grab your 
passport, camera and exposed film to take 
into the cabin. The rest of your former hand 
luggage will be spat out on to the carousel at 
your destination with all the other bags. 

Any dangerous items will also be taken from 
you. This is an easy way to save a kilo or two 
on a couple of ice tools. Because of the tight 
departure schedule, they won’t be weighed 
either. 

The clothing game. You have to be 
desperate to play this one. Mountaineering 
boots are the only weighty and bulky items 
which can be sensibly worn on a plane. Once 
on board, you can take them off and put them 
under your seat. A duvet can also be worn if 
you don't mind sweltering for a while. But have 
the stuff sack in your pocket and pack it away 
once inside the cabin. 

Other tricks include wearing thermal 
underwear on board. The idea is that as soon 
as the ‘No Smoking’ lights go out, you visit the 
toilet and shed it. This will hardly save as much 
weight as wrapping 50 metres of climbing rope 
around your waist; a rope, however, has the 
decided disadvantage of not being easily 
taken off. 

I once walked into Heathrow bent beneath 
skis and caving gear. Because my baggage 
was so overweight, I was playing the clothing 
game. A duvet over a pile jacket is okay for a 
London winter, except that the airport is 
air-conditioned. I waited in a queue, sweat 
pouring out of me. A new check-in counter 
opened and I quickly changed lines, risking 
rupture in the attempt to make my gear appear 
weightless. I was in luck. The attendant was 
an Australian, a skier and lenient. While she 
attended to my bags, I quickly packed surplus 
clothes and a bit of hand luggage into a spare 
cave-pack. 

It is always worth having an extra duffel bag 
for such contingencies, especially for cleaning 
up the debris should customs ever give you 
'the works’. 

Sports allowance. A concessional rate for 
surplus weight applies for people travelling 


with sports equipment; this is especially useful 
if you carry skis. Details vary, so consult your 
travel agent or airline for the latest information. 

Packing. As a Wild reader, you are likely to 
possess the budget traveller's single most 
important piece of equipment. A reliable 
rucksack is a necessity. Whether yours is a 
conventional pack, purchased originally for 
bushwalking or climbing, or a travel pack 
bought with jaunts like this in mind, you will be 



Above, hernia material'. Nick Tapp 

thankful for the freedom it affords you. A 
suitcase may be better suited to the rough and 
tumble of conveyor belts and aircraft holds, 
but only in a rucksack can you carry 20 
kilograms of luggage for any distance without 
wrecking your back or stretching your arm. 
Many airports provide trolleys, but these often 
require feeding with local currency, which you 
may not yet have; and trolleys are no use once 
outside the airport, slogging the pavement in 
search of a bus stop or a cheap hotel. 

The rough treatment dished out to 
international luggage should not be 
underestimated. An inferior rucksack simply 
will not survive for long. Fabric or seams or 
zips will give way, straps will be ripped off, 
frames become bent or broken and pockets 
will empty their contents before you can say 
‘K-mart Special’. Even good quality packs are 
subject to snagging; hip-belts and straps can 
get caught. Before trusting your favourite 
beast of burden to the forces of destruction, 
tie off your hip-belt on the other side of your 
pack, tuck straps under the lid and generally 
batten down hatches. Airport cargo handlers 
seem to love to abuse packs, lifting them by 
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OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 


TREK 

Top-value bushwalking and trekking 
boot. Lightweight with deep ankle 
cuff, padded for extra comfort. 
Sizes 38-48 
Last/width BXX 
Weight 1.3 kg 


TREK LADY 

Same as the Trek but crafted on a specially 
shaped last giving superior fit and 
comfort for the female foot. 
Sizes 35-42 

Last/width Lady 
Weight 1.3 kg 


TRIONIC ATTAK 
CONSTRUCTION 

Combines a contoured foot-bed, to 
cushion and support the foot, with 
a Comfort flex nylon mid-sole 
(graded to each size), and the new 
Attak sole for improved grip and 
comfort. 


MS 12 LEATHER 

Scarpa uses the finest grade 3 mm 
calf leather, treated with Hydro-Stop 
12 for superior water resistance, 
breathability and drying time. 


SPECIAL WIDTHS 

The Trionic Attak range includes 
standard X-width models and the 
wider BXX-width fittings for the 
Australian foot. 


See the complete Trionic Attak range 
at your nearest Scarpa stockist. 


SL 

Proven for comfort and performance in 
rugged terrain. Design features make 
this the durable boot for major 
bushwalks. 

Sizes 39-^48 
Last/width BXX 
Weight 1.5 kg 


ELITE 

Technically advanced, incorporating a 
fully taped GoreTex Sock Liner for 
protection from water entry and 
moisture build-up. 

Sizes 39-48 
Last/width X 
Weight 1.6 kg 


The Trionic Attak boot range is 
unique—Scarpa’s unrivalled quality; a 
choice of models and widths; and 
exclusive performance features: 


HAND-CRAFTED QUALITY 

Single-piece uppers are double- 
stitched (triple-stitched at the heel 
counter) then Blake-sewn to the mid¬ 
sole and bonded Attak sole for 
strength and durability. 

YETI GAITER SYSTEM 

Only Scarpa produces footwear 
compatible with the acclaimed 
Berghaus Yeti gaiter system, 
including the new Yeti Attak Gaiter 
with cross-strap for improved gaiter 
retention. 


CAMBRELLE LINING 

All models are lined with absorbant, 
fast-drying Cambrelle for greater 
comfort. 





C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and 
Berghaus rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; Cairns 
New South Wales 
Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Jindabyne 

Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 
Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; 

Melbourne 

The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 
Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 
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straps, ice axe loops or any other uncon¬ 
ventional means. Give them only the minimum 
opportunity to do so. 

Sharp objects on the outside of packs are 
illegal. Hence, snow stakes and ice axes 
should be put inside. Wrap them up or you will 
find that by the time your pack has been 
bounced around and kicked about, they will be 
poking out through the side. Make sure any 
breakables such as souvenirs are in your hand 
luggage. 

The risk of damage to straps on the outside 
of a pack can be minimized in a number of 
ways; one is to take a travel pack instead of 
your normal rucksack. A less expensive 
alternative, and one which allows you the 
comfort and performance of a pack selected 
specifically for outdoor use, is to buy or 
construct a tote bag. This is a large, plain bag 
in which you can stow your rucksack and 
whatever else will fit. One of the most readily 
available models has a handle, a removable 
shoulder-strap and a simple, lockable zip 
closure, the last being a near-necessity in the 
many parts of the world where pilfering is rife. 
In a tote bag you can keep excess gear—for 
leaving in town while, say, on a climbing or 
skiing trip. It also gives you a little extra space 
for objects accumulated along the way. 
Sometimes, indeed, it will give you too much 
space and be almost impossible to carry when 
filled to capacity. Even with a shoulder-strap, 
it can be extremely awkward to carry a tote 
bag any distance—from a hotel to a bus stop, 
for instance. It is not always feasible to ferry 
loads, nor is it wise to leave baggage 
unattended. Especially if you intend to travel 
alone, consider just how much gear you can 
lug around. 

People visiting the USA on a climbing 
holiday will find their big-wall haul sack a great 
asset. Some are designed with detachable 
shoulder-straps to facilitate the carry to the 
base of the climb. A bag of this type is an easily 
transportable tote sack. In conjunction with 
your normal pack, it gives the two bags of 
virtually unlimited weight to which you are 
entitled on flights in this part of the world. 

Ticketing, passports, visas, health 
requirements, Customs restrictions and 
duty-free allowances. If you book your trip 
with a travel agent, ask about such things. 
These bureaucratic intricacies vary from place 
to place and with the passage of time. To leave 
Australia, however, you will certainly need a 
passport. 

At each airport you visit, the ceremony of 
which piece of paper to present to each 
official, in what order, will vary. Rest assured, 
just when you think you know exactly what is 
required, you will land in a place where things 
are done in a different order. Be patient and 
polite and keep your blood pressure down by 
reminding yourself that you are on holiday. 

Although in most places you don’t need your 
baggage claim chits, don’t discard them in 
India. In a land where labour is cheap and theft 
an unfortunate problem, there is likely to be 
someone to check that you haven’t collected 
a more attractive piece of luggage than your 
own. 

I always enjoy sitting on the plane, knowing 
I have overcome all the hurdles placed in front 
of me. As I sip my first beer I briefly recall a 
wittily amended billboard which read: ‘British 



Airways—Breakfast in London, lunch in New 
York, baggage in Beirut’. 

Once on board, and provided your baggage 
does not go astray, there is only one more 
obstacle between you and your destination or 
the relief of home. 

Customs. Nowhere in the world are 
customs officials as diligent as in Australia. 
The big-time smuggler is likely to be caught. 
It’s quite exciting to see the customs hall going 
flat out, and reassuring to hear on the news at 
home that ten kilograms of heroin have been 
seized at the airport that day. Don’t smuggle 
drugs: it isn’t worth it. Unless you are carrying 
prohibited imports, you have nothing to fear 
from customs except the frustration and 
wasted time it may cost as diligent officers 
take you to the cleaners, pulling your baggage 
completely apart. 

Be polite, co-operative and presentably 
dressed and you are likely to be spared the 
most thorough treatment. Start a conversation 
about where you’ve been and what you've 
been doing. Climbers and skiers are often 
dismissed as harmless thrill seekers and let 
off lightly. To alleviate further the risk of being 
searched, consider answering ‘yes’ to the 
following questions on your Customs 
Declaration Form: 1 Do you have any plant or 
animal material? Declare your wooden 
ice-axe shafts or the down in your sleeping 
bag. You will immediately be dismissed as a 
silly person. 2 Do you have any goods 
belonging to other people? Tell them your 
camera belongs to someone else and again 
you’ll be promptly dismissed. 3 Do you have 
more than a litre of grog? Buy two anyway, and 
try to find a teetotaller on the plane who’s 
willing to take one through Customs for you. If 
you can’t find an accomplice, this is what 
happens: either they'll not bother to charge 
you duty on the second bottle or, even if they 
do, it’s still cheaper than in the shops—and 
think of the time you save. 

In conclusion. Overseas and interstate 
adventures are almost always worth while. 
Once the travel bug has bitten, you’re hooked. 
The more often you venture forth, the easier it 
will become. Now doubt you will pick up clues 
especially relevant to your sport. As yet, I 
haven’t contemplated the complexities of 
travelling with a canoe. 

Don't be dissuaded by the plethora of 
apparent hassles. Every experienced traveller 
had to go on the first trip some time. I hope 
these few hints will help you to play the 
system. Confidence comes in large part from 
knowing the roles and responsibilities of each 
of the uniformed men and women you 
encounter on your journeys. 

To extract the most benefit from travelling 
with a mountain of gear, you must be thankful 
that rucksack sports aren’t too popular. For if 
they were, and everybody took as much gear 
as you, the plane would never get off the 
ground. It’s not really in your best interests to 
push your luck too far, and if you get caught 
for a customs search or incur an excess- 
baggage payment, cop it sweet. Pay up and 
shut up. Smile all the way to the airport bar 
and have a happy holiday. ▲ 

Stephen Bunton (see Contributors in Wild no 6) is Wilds 
Contributing Editor for caving. An experienced walker and 

overseas countries to pursue these interests. 
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▲ I AM STILL HEMMED IN BY A 
half-unpacked rucksack and its 
spewed-out contents: a pile of grubby 
clothes prickly with seeds, a damp 
sleeping bag, an assortment of 
much-too-expensive maps, a bag of 
exposed film and the now brittle 
branchlets of a small piece of pencil pine. 
(It could cost me, I know, but dear Ranger, 

I couldn't resist.) 

For three weeks we allowed our 
senses and feelings to be receptive to 
another world—of ancient rain forests, 
button grass plains, curious wildlife, 
jutting cliffs and exquisite tarns. We also 
had to come to terms with hundreds of 
other walkers, walking tracks eroding 
into trenches, neglected historic huts, 
private commercial huts and large 
cemeteries of dead but unburied pencil 
pine trees. 

And the maps? Mt Field, The Walls of 
Jerusalem and Cradle Mountain were all 
well thumbed, a little tattered at the 
edges. Others, unopened, retained their 
crisp rectangular creases. 

I met my first stand of stately pencil 
pines on the shores of Solomons Jewels. 
It was a delight. There is always some¬ 
thing exciting about a totally new form of 
tree; this one especially evoked the 
forests of a German childhood. Indiv¬ 
idual trees varied in shape from tall and 
pyramidal to squat and contorted. Many 
were multi-trunked, some leaned audac¬ 
iously across the water and others 
nestled, shy and retiring, in the lee of a 
mass of rocks. 

The mortal enemy of the pencil pine is 
bushfire. Its nasty repercussions were 
broadcast boldly from the back of every 
map sheet, brochure and hut wall. Big 
plastic-coated display sheets featured 
cartoon characters insistently espousing 
minimal impact bushwalking. We took 
careful note, used the Trangia, and built 
an open fire only once. We saw where 
fire had raced across the Mt Field 
plateau, licked its way around the shores 
of Lake Ball, crackled up Cradle 
Mountain and swept across the summit 
of Mt Olympus, leaving a forest of 
bleached spars everywhere, striking and 
photogenic but very dead. A natural 
curiosity, nurtured by education, about 
the state of plant succession kept me 
busy. I made a special effort to assess 
each stand of pencil pine affected by fire. 
Contrary to what we were encouraged to 
believe, populations were not wiped out; 
at least one or two thriving trees always 
remained. The seed source was 
guaranteed and regeneration a 
possibility, provided there were no more 
fires for several centuries—a tall order? 
▲ 

I’d met the formidable Easter crowds 
in the Jagungal wilderness and counted 
60 in one day on the Crosscut Saw, but 
had not seen anything like the numbers 
in Tasmania. Several thousand now do 
the Overland Track every year and 
almost as many go to the Walls of 


Jerusalem, and we seemed to run 
across the lot. There were single men, 
pairs of women, trios of university 
students, parents with and without 
teenagers, couples de facto and de jure, 
and eligible ladies from Europe. A 
legendary group varying in size from 12 
to 19, depending on reports, seemed to 
be everywhere and nowhere. Their 
reputation preceded and followed them. 


Above, sign language. Left, crossing Cephissus 
Creek, Pine Valley, Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
National Park. All photos Klaus Hueneke 

It was said they spoke in strange 
tongues, were poorly equipped, ate 
mostly out of tins, kept to themselves 
and left lots of rubbish. At Pine Valley 
they took over the hut. 

Thousands of feet marching across 
the wilderness have had a disastrous 
effect on delicate cushion plants, 
sphagnum moss, clumps of button grass 
and tender wildflowers. I added my 
footsteps in turn and felt a sense of 
shame: this was country too ancient and 
too beautiful to be abused. But then, I 
wasn't content to sit at home and admire 
the calendars and books produced by 
the likes of Dombrovskis, Truchanas, 
Blakers and England; I had to see it for 
myself. In doing so, I realized the extent 
to which their photos and mine are 
one-eyed and selective. I hardly ever 
turned the camera in the opposite 
direction to show a trampled bog, a 
flattened camp site, sawn-off tree 
stumps, the remains of a camp fire or 
decomposing human waste. I saw it all, 
but can’t show you because my lenses 
always sought out the unspoilt and 
untouched. 

Some of the worst areas adjoin some 
of the most beautiful. The track that 
passes Solomons Jewels is a quagmire, 
sometimes ten metres wide. The official 
posters exhorted us to walk through 
bogs and over disturbed ground instead 
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of casting about for a dry passage, but 
who wants wet muddy feet? At Cradle 
Mountain where everyone follows the 
same pad there are trenches in which 
walkers disappear from view. Gustav 
Weindorfer, who did much to open the 
area for walkers, would be horrified. 

One solution has been to build 
elevated board-walks across sensitive 



Above, the view north from Cradle Mountain, showing 
the visual intrusion of the Overland Track. Near right, 
participants in the Wilderness Society’s Great Forest 
Walk (January 1989), at Twilight Tarn Hut. Far right, 
West Wall, Walls of Jerusalem. 

areas. People we met called them 
duck-boards in reference to the gait 
people adopt. It seems a misnomer—I 
didn’t see any waddling or preening of 
tail-feathers. Board-walks extend for 
many kilometres at Mt Field and on the 
Overland Track, snaking across button 
grass plains, over rocky fjaeldmark and 
through rain-forest soaks. Walking on 
them was a welcome relief from 
negotiating tree roots, loose rock, 
uprooted trees and areas of bog. I could 
walk as well as take in tantalizing 
glimpses of the Acropolis, Mt Gould and 
Mt Olympus. What’s more, they were 
handy leech-free platforms on which to 
have lunch. 

Not all of Tasmania’s wildlife is as 
unattractive as the leech. There was 
Black Pete, the ubiquitous predatory 
possum. We met him at West Wall, 
Cradle Mountain, Windy Ridge and 
Twilight Tarn and heard reports of his 
exploits from elsewhere. He (it was 
never a she) was always big, black and 
burly—and cheeky to boot. At West Wall 
he slipped under the tent fly and 
rummaged amongst the billies, but our 
food was safe inside. Tiger cats and 
Tasmanian devils were more elusive. 
We only saw them steamrollered into the 
bitumen or gorging kitchen refuse under 



the spotlight of Cradle Mountain Lodge. 

Pademelons, potoroos and wallabies 
were more visible, especially around 
Waldheim where there is a long tradition 
of tasty morsels from human hands. 
There were several occasions on the 
endless up-and-down along Lake St 
Clair when I had a strong sense of being 
watched. If I stopped and scanned the 
dense undergrowth I could sometimes 
make out two spots of reflected light and 
a pair of twitching ears atop a blob of fur. 
Some blobs became nervous, metamor¬ 


phosed into a pademelon and hopped 
away; others remained motionless and 
squirrel-like. 

▲ 

The primary motive for this journey 
was not to study tracks or pencil pines, 
but to gather photos for a book on the 
mountain huts of Australia. I’d heard of 
huts for the use of Rangers, for shelter, 
for commercial use, and as memorials to 
the dead. A visit to Simon Cubit, author 
of A High Country Heritage, alerted me 
to a long history of snarers' and 
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Kingdom was ‘dark and poky’, and Lake 
Ball: ‘I wouldn’t even use it for lunch’. In 
many cases the truth was quite 
otherwise. Temple Hut provided dry 
shelter in a sudden storm, Dixons 
Kingdom was magnificent—worthy of 
three days rather than 30 minutes—and 
Lake Ball provided an hour’s relief from 
persistent midday drizzle. All had the 
rustic charm of huts built by hand using 
local materials and traditional 
techniques. I don’t think any of them 
would be rejected in a blizzard. 


The huts we saw on the Overland 
Track were new, spartan and unin¬ 
teresting. Kitchen Hut, at the foot of 
Cradle Mountain, is the most striking. Its 
grey light-reflecting shingle walls and 
roof stand out from many vantage points. 
It has a Continental air, a sense of a 
previous life in the Austrian Alps. 

The five commercial huts strung out 
along the Overland Track are a worry. 
Built of imported western red cedar and 
equipped with many modern conven¬ 
iences, they are locked and available 


only to clients of certain companies. 
Customers carry some personal gear 
but food and bedding are provided. They 
are private huts catering for an elite few 
in an area meant for all. They go against 
the trend of removing private structures 
from National Parks. Are they the thin 
edge of a new wedge? 

▲ 

Our sojourn started and ended with a 
splash in a glacial tarn. At Solomons 
Jewels it was in the company of a metre 
long tiger snake and at Robert Tarn, 
below Mt Field, with participants in the 
Great Forest Walk. Robert Tarn was a 
treat. Unpolluted and unsilted (except by 
the odd bushie), it was clear down to its 
deepest hole and as cool as ice melting 
on a sunburnt abdomen. Like much of 
Tasmania, a rare experience. A 


cattlemen’s huts. Some of the most 
historic are Lees Paddocks, Lake 
Meston, Junction Lake, Du Cane, Old 
Pelion, Dixons Kingdom and Trappers. 
Others, like Old Windermere, Old Windy 
Ridge and Nichols, have been burnt by 
careless walkers. 

We saw huts along the Overland Track 
being loved to death and huts around the 
Walls of Jerusalem rejected as dumps. 
Some we knew (or thought we knew) by 
repute. Trappers Hut was ‘very rough’, 
Temple Hut was ‘collapsing’, Dixons 


Temple Hut is an eclectic assemblage 
of stone, wood, plastic, iron and a little 
mortar. It is just tall enough to sit in, long 
enough to lie in and wide enough to 
share with two very familiar friends. Four 
would be a crowd and six a disaster. It 
vies with Cootapatamba for the 
distinction of being the smallest hut in 
the Australian high country. 

The hut on Twilight Tarn in Mt Field 
National Park is a palace by comparison. 
We reached it from Lake Webster and 
found it nestled between the silent shore 
of a small, shallow tarn and a steep, 
wooded hillside. One of its three rooms 
houses a marvellous collection of ski 
and skating paraphernalia that dates 
back to the 1920s. Members of the Ski 
Club of Tasmania skied local slopes 
during the day and skated at night. 
Fireside chats in long dresses, high 
heels and tuxedos were accompanied 
by gramophone music wafting across 
the frozen tarn. 
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▲ SKIERS SHUFFLE OVER IT, WALKERS 
get it in their boots, mountaineers dig 
holes in it and all three are renowned for 
giving it a slightly yellow hue. It’s snow 
from the Snowy Mountains and when it 
finally reaches a river, canoeists call it 
white water. 

The annual snow melt from Australia’s 
Snowy Mountains is eagerly awaited by 
white-water devotees and is one of the 
highlights of the canoeing year. It feeds 
three major drainage systems: the 
Murray, Murrumbidgee and Snowy 
Rivers. There is great white-water action 
to be found on the upper reaches of all 
three rivers and on some of their major 
tributaries. Because of the gradients and 
the potential volume of water, many 
sections of these rivers are for 
experienced paddlers only. 

The following, starting in the north and 
working anticlockwise, gives a taste of 
the paddling delights available on the 
‘roof of Australia’. 

The Goodradigbee River is not a well- 
known paddling venue, which is 
surprising as it provides good water of 
grade-two and grade-three standard in a 
very scenic, historic valley. It rises on the 
northern side of Kosciusko National 
Park, near Bimberi Peak (1,910 metres), 
and flows past Brindabella and Wee 
Jasper before joining the Murrumbidgee 
River in the backwaters of Lake 
Burrinjuck. The white-water section is 
from Koorabri to Wee Jasper, a river 
distance of 55 kilometres. Koorabri is the 
highest access point and the 12 
kilometre trip to Brindabella is a 
delightful afternoon paddle. As there are 
few real rapids, the plentiful white water 
is mostly due to a series of pebble races. 

The section from Brindabella to Wee 
Jasper contains the best of the 
Goodradigbee’s white water and makes 
an excellent weekend trip. The rapids 
are mostly grade two-three standard 
and several portages are necessary 
near the Flea Creek confluence. There 
is only occasional river access between 
Brindabella and Wee Jasper and this 
gives a pleasant feeling of isolation. The 
water is clear and cold and platypuses 
are a common sight. The best time for 
paddling the Goodradigbee is between 
July and October. Wet suits are 
essential! 

Located nearby, and similar in many 
respects, is the Goobarragandra River. 
The ‘Goob’ is a major tributary of the 
Tumut River (and therefore of the 
Murrumbidgee). It rises on the north¬ 
west side of Kosciusko National Park, in 
the Bogong Peaks area, and offers good 
paddling of grade two-four standard. 
With some long white-water sections, 
which in high water become a continuum 
of turbulent water, the Goobarragandra 
River provides exciting paddling. The 
combination of blue sky, lush green 
valley and clear sparkling water makes 
this a particularly good place for photo¬ 
graphy. 


It is easy to organize several one-day 
trips on the Goob. A good example of a 
pleasant afternoon is the section from 
Triton Trout Farm to the Little River Road 
Bridge. The ten kilometres contain 
mostly grade-two and grade-three water. 
About three kilometres from the start is 
an interesting cataract of grade three- 


Colemans Bend (McGuires Bridge) 
comes into view and after a further two 
hours of paddling Biggara Bridge is 
reached. 

A trip on the Swampy Plain River is a 
full day likely to be long remembered, 
providing exciting paddling which can 
challenge the most experienced canoe¬ 



Above, effervescent paddling on the Goobarragandra 
River. Left, almost a white-out! (On the Snowy River.) 
All photos Chris and Yvonne McLaughlin 

four standard. Many boats carry the 
scars of intimate contact with the jagged 
rocks here. However, it is a pretty spot 
and can provide great opportunities for 
photography. After the cataract the river 
enters a small but very scenic gorge, and 
the trip remains interesting right to the 
finish. 

The mighty Murray River can be traced 
to the Indi, famous in its own right as a 
magnificent white-water paddling venue. 
The section from Tom Groggin to 
Biggara offers one of the best white- 
water trips in Australia, with many 
challenging rapids, and provides lots of 
excitement and fun over two days. Many 
of the rapids are of grade three-four 
standard, rising to grade five in high 
water. 

From Tom Groggin it takes about three 
hours on pleasant grade two-three 
water to reach the Murray Gates—the 
most exciting section. After the major 
rapids of the Gates have been 
successfully paddled or portaged, there 
are two or three more hours of white 
water to enjoy. The end of this section is 
marked by the Hermit Creek confluence. 
More grade-four rapids follow, but these 
become more and more widely spaced, 
signifying that most of the action is over. 
About four hours after leaving the Gates, 


ist. The Swampy Plain rises at Lake 
Cootapatamba, with its major tributary, 
the Geehi River, rising at Mt Jagungal. 
The two rivers meet at Swampy Plain 
Bridge on the Alpine Way between 
Khancoban and Thredbo. This marks the 
start of the popular white-water section 
of the river, which finishes at Waterfall 
Farm on the upstream end of 
Khancoban Pondage. 

From Swampy Plain Bridge to the 
Geehi Walls Track (Bogong Creek con¬ 
fluence) there are many grade-two 
rapids, and from here it is a short 
distance to the Devils Grip Gorge. This 
colourfully named gorge has many 
dead-end chutes; paddlers must take 
care to scout their route before 
committing themselves. Within the 
gorge is a complete block-up of the river 
caused by enormous boulders, which 
calls for a 400 metre portage. 

The best time for paddling the 
Swampy Plain River is between July and 
October. Needless to say, the water is 
very cold. Paddlers have been spotted 
wearing a variety of comfort aids such as 
neoprene gloves and close-fitting 
woollen or neoprene Balaclavas under 
helmets. Many carry flasks of hot coffee 
and have other warming drinks awaiting 
them in camp. 

The Thredbo River is another 
infrequently paddled river which can 
provide some challenging paddling in 
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beautiful surroundings. It is a major 
tributary of the Snowy River, and like the 
Snowy flows into the western back¬ 
waters of Lake Jindabyne. The Thredbo 
River rises in alpine country to the south 
of Mt Kosciusko and the Rams Head 
(where it is known as the Crackenback 
River) and flows past Thredbo ski village 
down to the Kosciusko-Jindabyne 
Road. The start of the canoeable section 
is near the Kosciusko National Park 
Ranger Station on the Alpine Way. This 
section contains some hair-raising water 
of grade three-four standard and a 
major cataract of about 12 metres, which 
takes an hour to portage and is difficult 
to spot from upstream; great caution is 
necessary not to get too close inad¬ 
vertently. 

From the Thredbo Diggings it takes 
six-eight hours, on grade-three water, to 
reach Gaden Fish Farm. Two major 
rapids of about grade-five standard in 
this section are usually portaged. The 
thought of these ahead keeps paddlers 
alert! The second is similar to a section 
of the Swampy Plain River, where it all 
but disappears under huge rounded 
boulders. The Thredbo flattens out as it 
nears the fish farm and the standard 
drops significantly towards the finish at 
the Kosciusko Road. 

The ‘jewel in the crown’ of the Snowy 
Mountains is the beautiful river of the 
same name. The Snowy rises north-east 
of Mt Kosciusko and flows south to the 
Victorian coast at Mario. It is a very 
popular canoeing venue as it offers a 
wilderness experience with excellent 
camping, fairly reliable water levels and 
interesting white water, much of it 
suitable for less experienced paddlers. 
The highest point from which to 
commence a worthwhile paddling trip is 
the Delegate River confluence. 


Snowy Mtns Rivers 




The Snowy has many well-known 
sections of white water. For example, 
from the Delegate River confluence to 
the Jacobs River is a four- to six-day trip 
through a beautiful valley, and this is 
considered one the best canoe trips in 
Australia. There are several grade-three 
rapids downstream from the Delegate, 
as well as two major cataracts which 
must be portaged, some beautiful flat 
sections and many attractive pebble 
races. 

From the Jacobs River to the New 
South Wales-Victorian border is a short 
(22 kilometre) section often done in a 
day, since access is easy. Paddling time 
is around four hours, with plenty of 
grade-two water and the occasional 
larger rapid. At the border is a point 
marked on some maps as ‘Willis’. This is 
one of several small camping areas, 
often used as a base for trips on the 
Snowy. Road access to the river is very 
good from just below the Jacobs River 
confluence to a point about six 
kilometres (by road) downstream from 
Willis; the next access further 
downstream is at McKillops Bridge. 
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The best known and the most popular 
section of the Snowy is from McKillops 
Bridge to the Buchan River (previously 
described in Track Notes, Wild no 7). 
This trip takes about three days and 
traverses spectacular countryside, with 
an interesting mixture of flat and white 
water and excellent camping. 

The upper reaches of the 
Murrumbidgee River offer some great 
paddling; strangely, this section seems 
little known. The Murrumbidgee rises in 
the northern part of Kosciusko National 
Park and flows past the town of Cooma 
before heading north through the ACT. 
One of the best stretches of white water 
is from Rosedale (Long Plain) to Cooma. 
This is a trip which should only be 
attempted by experienced canoeists; it 
takes three days, mostly in remote 
surroundings, and offers some exciting 
white water. Twenty of its 50 or so 
kilometres are in a gorge which contains 
a variety of rapids of up to grade-four 
standard. 

A particularly spectacular part of the 
Murrumbidgee is the Bredbo Gorge, 
which starts about four kilometres 


downstream from the Bredbo River 
confluence. This gorge can be 
negotiated in about two hours and 
contains dramatic scenery, rapids of 
grade three-four standard and one 
compulsory portage. 

Between the Point Hut Crossing and 
Kambah Pool Recreation Area is 
another good section which takes 
three-four hours to paddle and 
comprises more beautiful scenery. The 
standard is up to grade five, with Red 
Rocks Gorge (downstream from the 
Tuggeranong Creek confluence) 
containing the most difficult rapids. 
These, however, can be portaged fairly 
easily at low-medium river levels. The 
dramatic rock formations in the gorge, 
the many superb sandy beaches and the 
abrupt drops which are a feature of this 
section are a photographer’s delight. 

Paddling the rivers of the Snowy 
Mountains is a great way of combining 
white-water excitement, beautiful 
scenery, wilderness environment, 
excellent camping and camaraderie with 
fellow devotees. To travel through such 
rugged isolated country, where so much 


of Australia’s folklore originated, is a 
delight. When coupled with a fun activity 
like paddling, it is an experience long 
remembered. 

The NSW Central Mapping Authority 
(CMA) 1:500,000 Snowy-Canberra 
sheet shows all of the rivers mentioned, 



while the following maps are recom¬ 
mended for specific rivers. For the 
Goodradigbee River, best is the NSW 
Forestry Commission 1:125,000 sheet 
Tumut State Forests-, some less useful 
alternatives are the CMA 1:100,000 
Kosciusko National Park Special and the 
Natmap 1:100,000 Brindabelia sheet. 
Tumut State Forests 1:125,000 also 
serves the Goobarragandra River. 

For the Indi River, general locality 
information can be had from the Natmap 
1:100,000 sheets Kosciusko and Jacobs 
River, and more detail on four-wheel- 
drive tracks from the CMA 1:25,000 
sheet Mount Kosciusko. 

The Natmap 1:100,000 sheets 
Kosciusko and Berridaie give general 
locality information for the Thredbo 
River; for greater detail see the CMA 
1:25,000 sheets Mount Kosciusko and 
Berridaie. 

Natmap 1:100,000 sheets Numbla and 
Jacobs River cover the Snowy River, 
while the upper Murrumbidgee is best 
served by the Natmap 1:100,000 ACT 
Special. A 


Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributors in Wild no 7) is Wilds 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. She has been paddling for 
more than ten years and is an instructor with the Victorian Board 
of Canoe Education. 
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▲ ‘HEY DUDES, WHERE’S THE CIRCUS?’ 
they asked as we prepared to ski off up 
the road. 

‘Very rude’, replied Neville and 
informed them of the benefits of leather 
nose-protectors.‘Besides’, said he, 
casting a disdainful eye over all the gear 
strapped to their packs, ‘if we’re the 
clowns, you must be the ringmasters’. 
Luckily these were the only two people 
we saw in Wyoming’s Wind River 
Range. Officially, the area is known as 
the Jim Bridger Wilderness but we 
preferred the former title, which we felt 
better reflected our self-image as 
backcountry skiers. The last thing we 
wanted was to be dubbed Barnum and 
Paynter’s circus. 

As usual, up to 3,000 metres we 
slogged through thick forest, keen to get 
high and gain views of the impressive 
range which peeked through occasional 
gaps. Unfortunately, as the trees thinned 
the snow became, to use an American¬ 
ism, ‘funky’. Each stride sent the consol¬ 
idated top layer collapsing through the 
sugar snow beneath. Progress some¬ 
times came to a complete halt when we 
literally had to shovel ourselves free, 
having broken through only to have a 
solid slab fall in and bury our skis in 
sugar. 

‘This is diabolical snow!’, exclaimed 
Neville, after digging himself out for the 
third time. A new catch-cry was born; 
from then on, getting into a nasty 
situation brought about by snow 
conditions became ‘taking a diabolical’. 

The trail ended, the map came out, 
and we called it quits for the day. Several 
feathered guests flew in for dinner, even 
entering the tent for dessert but, like all 
good company, they left soon after 
eating. 

Packs went on at 10 am next morning, 
and as a result we were just in time to 
find the snow pack weakening again. 
The unnerving sound of water rushing 
under snow kept us company during a 
pleasant descent into a small enclosed 
valley. It was time to turn avalanche 
transceivers on—probably without 
cause as yet, but avalanche paranoia is 
hard to shake off for the Aussie skier 


overseas. More horrible snow brought 
us to the top of a small ridge and our first 
view of one of the myriad lakes, backed 
by the Continental Divide, for which the 
Wind Rivers are famous. 

The short steep slope leading into 
Lake Barbara looked primed for a nasty 
wet slide. I suggested to Neville that we 


and I was stuck like a rabbit in a rat hole. 
Neville had a bit of a giggle until I told 
him I couldn’t move and was rapidly 
freezing to death. He finally came to the 
rescue, taking a minor diabolical in the 
process, and we moved on. 

Although our trip was not well timed for 
snow quality, the scenery was close to 



Above, diabolical snow in the Wind Rivers. Left, 
walking on water, American-style—at Lake Seneca. 
All photos Andrew Barnes 

backtrack down easier slopes and 
approach the lake from its outflow creek. 
Unfortunately he agreed, and as we 
skied through the trees I took the 
biggest, scariest diabolical of my life. 
The slope seemed to collapse and 
swallow me up as I tried to turn, and 
instead fell head-first downhill. 

‘Avalanche!’, I thought, as my head 
drove into the snow and started to bury 
itself. I quickly lifted it clear and realized 
nothing had slid, but momentum had 
driven my arms and legs into the snow 


its winter best. Ice and snow were 
melting from the lakes and the emerging 
emerald green of the water added 
vibrant colour to the mountainous 
surrounds. This proved to be the most 
impressive area we visited in the States. 
It continued to improve as we moved 
further into the mountains to set up camp 
near Hobbs Lake. A superb viewpoint 
just 50 metres away encouraged us to 
risk a relatively unprotected campsite. 
The outfall from our lake plummeted 300 
metres into Gorge Lake. To the north 
were Guiterrez, Elbow and Gannet 
Peaks, catching evening light in a 
spectacle unimaginable to millions of 



Devilish good ski touring in the wilds of Wyoming, with Andrew Barnes 
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city-dwelling souls. Behind us, Hobbs 
Lake stretched away like a bed of 
emeralds. 

I am told I often talk in my sleep, so on 
the second night Neville took no notice 
when I started mumbling about a rustling 
in the vestibule. In fact, I am sure he told 
me to shut up. As the noise became 
more insistent I sat up and poked my 
head out of the door, just in time to see 
a pointy nose and a body the size of a 
small cat, followed by a bushy tail, 
disappear under the tent fly. Next 
morning we were outraged to find the 
meat for our tortillas had gone! 

Being rugged outdoor characters we 
shrugged the loss aside and headed off 
on a tour, rather than go thief hunting. 
This proved to be a wise decision; the 
day that followed was one of the most 
glorious I have experienced. Neville was 
reading the map as we picked our way 
round a small lake. I crested a rise and 
for a moment was stunned, over¬ 
whelmed by the unexpected view of 
Lake Seneca with Mt Fremont rising 
above. We skied towards the lake, only 
to find ourselves testing the thickness of 
the snow as we were forced out from 
shore by a small cliff. My heart was in my 
mouth until we regained solid ground, 
but we discovered later that the two 
ringmasters had crossed it earlier the 
same day. Neville then got stuck in 
typical manner while going for an 
ambitious turn. By the time he dug 
himself out I had crossed a creek, come 
back and taken six photos, so he was not 
a happy clown. 

The afternoon brought delightful views 
from the tops of small hills, followed by 
tricky navigation as we circled back to 
camp. On one gentle slope a slab about 


ten metres in diameter settled with a 
WHUMPH! It wasn’t steep enough to 
slide but scared the diabolicals out of 
me. The only thing we were more 
paranoid about than avalanches was 
grizzly bears, and they seem even less 
predictable. The third time that day I 


Above, on a corniced ridge of Mt Lester. Left, another 
view of the ridge. 

almost had a heart attack was when we 
skied down to the tent. The snow 
collapsed as I turned round a rock and I 
fell on it, breaking a bail arm in the 
process. Luckily these two clowns knew 
all the tricks and had repair materials on 
hand. 

Two bowls of porridge can do amazing 
things and so, at 6.30 the next morning, 


on firm snow, we headed towards Mt 
Lester. Skins went on as the ridge 
steepened and we picked our way along 
its dramatically corniced edge. 
Traversing through crusty, blown snow 
brought us to a high point of nearly 4,000 
metres, a little disappointed to find the 


peak would need climbing gear to 
ascend. We had to be content with a 
view of almost 360 degrees, the cliffs 
and buttresses of the Continental Divide 
dominating the northern skyline. 

As cliche would have it, we’d ‘earned 
our turns’, and took off on a solid but 
softening snowpack. The urge to run 
down the steeper south side was 
irresistible so we went with gravity and 
its charms. Pretending to be Sylvain 
Saudan in a steep little gully was fun for 
a while; then we swung west and headed 
for home. To our surprise it was fabulous 
‘seat of the pants’ skiing almost all the 
way down. Careering round corners and 
making snap turning decisions amongst 
trees, rocks, humps and dips in unknown 
terrain translated to some of the greatest 
skiing we could remember. 

Next morning, just as I swung my pack 
on, Neville noticed some movement 
amongst the rocks near by. Suddenly a 
head popped up, followed by a furry 
yellow chest. The animal also had a 
pointed nose, a body about the size of a 
small cat and a bushy tail. We had 
spotted the culprit and solved the Great 
Wind River Meat Thief Mystery! And that 
is almost, but not quite, the end of the 
story. On the way out, we had trouble 
finding our way amongst the trees. 
Having blundered about for a while we 
had just pulled out the map when we 
heard voices. 

‘Beauty! That’ll be someone coming 
up the track’, I said. Just then the two 
ringmasters hove in view. 

‘We should have known these tracks 
belonged to you two clowns!’ ▲ 

Andrew Barnes (see Contributors in Wild no 13) is a ski touring 
instructor and addict. When not on the snow, he paddles 
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The status quo in the 
island State, from 
Geoff Law 



A CAMPAIGNS TO PROTECT TASMANIA'S 
wilderness have played a pivotal role in 
stimulating Australia’s environmental 
consciousness. It was the damming of 
Lake Pedder that gave rise to the United 
Tasmania Group—the world's first ‘green’ 
party. It was Bob Brown's role as 
Wilderness Society Director during the 
campaign to save the Franklin that gave 
him sufficient profile to enter parliament. 
Fears for the region’s forests fuelled 
concern about the proposed new pulp 
mills and chip mills around Tasmania’s 
shores, and helped to propel campaign¬ 
ers such as Christine Milne into parlia¬ 
ment at the last election. 

Concern for Tasmania’s wilderness, in 
particular for Lake Pedder and the 
Franklin River, has also been the 
catalyst for a host of other important 
advances in protection of the environ¬ 
ment. The Tasmanian National Parks 
Act, the Australian Heritage Commis¬ 
sion, the Register of the National Estate 
and World Heritage legislation all owe 
their existence to the community 
awareness stimulated by Tasmania’s 
wilderness. 

Attempts to protect Tasmania’s 
wilderness have attracted international 
attention for two reasons. First, the 
incredible natural beauty of western 
Tasmania and second, the intensity of 
the battles with established interests 
such as the Hydro-Electric Commission, 
the large sawmill and pulp companies, 
the mining industry, the union move¬ 
ment, the Tasmanian media and the 
major political parties. 

Protecting Tasmania’s wilderness has 
always been a struggle, and there is no 
reason to believe that it will become any 
easier, despite the historic outcome of 
the last State election. A new World 
Heritage nomination for western 
Tasmania covers about 1.3 million 
hectares, yet the boundaries have been 

Wilderness 
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drawn to exclude areas of interest to the 
mining and logging industries. Large 
tracts of wild rain forest in the State’s 
little-known north-west remain com¬ 
pletely unprotected. 

Tasmania’s wilderness areas are not 
just of national significance; they are 
critical on a world scale. Western 
Tasmania, for example, is one of only 



Above, South Cape Bay, on the South Coast Track. 
Until the addition of this area to the World Heritage 
nomination in August 1988, these forests were 
threatened by logging. Rob Blakers. Left, the Spires 
from High Rocky Peak—now to be preserved in its 
wild state. James Brown 

three comparable temperate wilderness 
areas in the Southern hemisphere. 
Globally, the area of wilderness, and in 
particular temperate wilderness, is being 
relentlessly reduced by modern soc¬ 
iety’s appetite for resources. Canada’s 
Professor David Suzuki estimates that at 
the current rate of destruction, all 
wilderness will be lost in 30 years—a 
chilling prospect. 

Bob Brown's definition of wilderness is 
as follows: ‘A wilderness is a large area 
of entirely natural country free of the 
distractions of modern technology.’ No 
logging, no mines, no dams, no hotels, 
no runways, no roads. Wilderness areas 
are our last reminders of what the entire 
planet was like a few thousand years 
ago, the last surviving blueprints of the 
world that created us. 

Western Tasmania contains the 
largest areas of wilderness in the State. 
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Its deep glacial lakes, tarn-dotted 
plateaux and jagged mountain peaks 
were fashioned by huge glaciers and ice 
caps during the Ice Age. Its rain forest, 
native pines and deciduous beech trees 
evolved on the supercontinent, 
Gondwana, between 50 and 200 million 
years ago. The towering eucalypts in the 
southern forests are some of the world’s 
tallest trees. Caves, paintings and 
campsites between 12,000 and 30,000 
years old provide evidence of the world’s 
most southerly inhabitants during the Ice 
Age. The area is fringed by a wild and 
inhospitable coastline. 

Less well known is north-west 
Tasmania, which contains Australia’s 
largest single tract of rain forest. The 
remote and generally treeless Norfolk 
Range separates these forests from an 
uninhabited part of the west coast. 

Current status of Tasmania’s 
wilderness 

Large tracts remain unprotected and 
are being destroyed. Yet, thanks to the 
result of the May 1989 State election, at 
which the Green Independents won the 
balance of power, some significant gains 
have been made. Recent wins are as 
follows: 

The Douglas-Apsley National Park 

The catchments of the Douglas and 
Apsley Rivers on Tasmania’s east coast 
have been a cause celebre for the past 
eight years. They contain the last major 
tracts of un logged dry-eucalypt wood¬ 
land in the State. Most of the rest has 
vanished into the jaws of the wood- 
chipper at Triabunna. 

Since 1981, the Douglas-Apsley 
forests have been threatened by 
logging. Year after year, the conser¬ 
vation movement (and some well-placed 
sympathizers in the Forestry 
Commission) won short-term reprieves 
for the area. Now, as a result of the 
Labor-Green alliance, it will become a 
14,000 hectare National Park, contain¬ 
ing some superb walking tracks, 
waterfalls, look-outs, pinnacles and 
swimming holes. 

The Denison-Spires area 

This 140,000 hectare stretch of wild 
country was made famous by the 
achievements of Olegas Truchanas. 
Here can be found the spectacular 
Gordon Splits, the Prince of Wales 
Range, the Truchanas Huon Pine 
Reserve, and 23,000-year-old Abor¬ 
iginal campsites and cave paintings in 
the valleys of the Maxwell and Denison 
Rivers. 

This area, the core of Tasmania’s 
wilderness, was threatened by the 
proposed Gordon-above-Olga hydro¬ 
electric scheme in the early 1980s. It is 
therefore a great source of joy to 
Tasmania’s conservation movement to 
have the area protected at last. If you’ve 
ever walked in a rally, stuck a sticker on 
your car, or written a letter to help save 
Tasmania’s wilderness, treat yourself to 
a bottle of (Australian!) champagne for 



Above, for two successive years, dramatic 'sit-in' 
protests high in the trees at Farmhouse Creek stalled 
logging. The area (and the Lemonthyme forest) has 
now been nominated for World Heritage. Grant Dixon. 
Right, the Counsel River north of Wylds Craig — 
threatened by logging. Geoff Law 

the Denison-Spires country. It’s your 
victory too. 

The Lemonthyme Forest and 
adjacent valleys 

This is the stretch of forest that 
dominates the panorama from Pine 
Forest Moor Look-out on the Overland 
Track. Until last year it was marked out 
for logging. Bulldozers and chain-saws 
would have come within kilometres of 
the heart of the Cradle Mountain-Lake 
St Clair National Park. The Lemonthyme 
is now part of the Tasmanian Wilderness 
World Heritage nomination and will 
become part of the National Park. 

Similarly, the Campbell River area 
(north-east of Cradle Mountain) and the 
upper Mersey valley (downstream from 
Kia Ora Hut and Fergusons and D’Altons 
Falls) will also become World Heritage 
National Parks, rounding off a series of 
successes for Tasmania’s north. 

The Central Plateau 

The last year has seen protection as 
World Heritage National Parks of the 


Walls of Jerusalem, Lakes Meston and 
Adelaide and surrounds, and the Little 
Fisher valley. In addition, a far greater 
area of land to the east has also been 
nominated World Heritage, but will not 
become a National Park just yet. This 
fails to include the Great Western Tiers, 
apart from four reserves incorporating 
the Marakoopa Caves, Meander Falls, 
Liffey Falls and Drys Bluff. 

Bits and pieces of the southern 
forests 

One of the adages of the battle- 
hardened conservation movement in 
Hobart is ’The harder you fight for the 
forests, the more button grass and scree 
slopes you’ll save’. 

So it was that last year’s intense 
debate within the Hawke Government 
over the future of Tasmania’s tall forests 
resulted in protection for unloggable 
areas such as the King William Range; 
Lake Rhona and the Denison Range; the 
summits of Mts Picton, Weld and Bobs; 
and the Cracroft valley. 

To give due credit, the Federal 
Government also protected some 
superb tall forests at Farmhouse Creek, 
the upper Weld valley, the Gordon 
Range, the upper Styx, South Cape 
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Rivulet and Wayatinah. This was 
supplemented still further in September 
1989 by the so-called Salamanca 
Agreement between the logging 
industry, unions and conservationists, 
which resulted in protection from logging 
of the western side of the Tiger Range 
(immediately to the east of the Vale of 
Rasselas walking track) and the middle 
part of the Weld valley (which runs off the 
eastern side of the Mt Anne range). 

Areas to the west 

Areas west of the Cradle Mountain- 
Lake St Clair National Park are also to 
be added to the World Heritage Area. 
They include the rugged dolerite peaks 
and bluffs of the Eldon Range, the rain 
forest of the lower Gordon River, part of 
the habitat of the rare and endangered 
orange-bellied parrot south of Birchs 
Inlet at the southern end of Macquarie 
Harbour, and rain forests around Kelly 
Basin on the eastern side of Macquarie 
Harbour. 

The new World Heritage nomination 

All of these areas except the 
Douglas-Apsley catchments have been 
incorporated into the new Western 
Tasmanian World Heritage nomination, 
to join the Franklin River, Frenchmans 
Cap, Cradle Mountain and the Arthurs on 
the World Heritage List. They will 
thereby receive the highest form of 
protection and recognition the Australian 
Government can offer. The nomination 
covers over 1.3 million hectares of 
Tasmania’s wild country—yet critically 
important parts of that wilderness remain 
excluded and under great threat. 

Logging 

In a State which exports more 
woodchips than all the others combined, 
logging remains the issue hardest to 
deal with. 

Most people who have walked in 
Tasmania’s wilderness have seen how 
logging operations are conducted. In the 
west, logging means clear felling: that is, 
flattening every piece of vegetation in an 
area of about 100 hectares (one square 
on a 1:100,000 map) and burning what’s 


Tasmania 



surrounding Quamby Bluff, near 
Jackeys Marsh. 

Reynolds Falls. Forests surrounding 
this spectacular waterfall north-west of 
Cradle Mountain lie within an area 
controlled by Associated Pulp and Paper 
Mills since 1926 and could become 
fodder for the Burnie pulp mill within a 
few years. 



left after the big stuff has been extracted. 
This practice is savage on rain forest 
species, wildlife and, of course, the view. 
It also completely destroys wildersness 
values. 

Logging has other, less direct effects. 
In the past two summers, fires have 
escaped from forest management burns 
in southern Tasmania and swept into 
neighbouring heritage areas. One 
threatened to burn out Pigsty Ponds and 
Reservoir Lakes in the Southern Ranges 
(part of the approach to Precipitous 
Bluff). Others have wiped out alpine 
vegetation on the Great Western Tiers, 
Lake Rhona and Mt Field. 

Bushwalking country in Tasmania’s 
South-west that remains threatened by 
logging includes: 

South-east Cape. The forest 
immediately east and west of the popular 
South Coast Track between Cockle 
Creek and South Cape Bay. 

Environs of the Old Hartz, 
Adamsons Peak and Adamsons Falls 
Tracks 

The surrounds of the Hartz 
Mountains National Park. As logging 
approaches from both east and west, the 
wild character and aspect of this park are 
being steadily diminished. 

The Huon (Yo-yo) Track —traditional 
access route to the Arthur Plains, 
Federation Peak and Mt Picton. Both 
sides of the valley are earmarked for 
logging up to and west of Blakes 
Opening. 

The route to Mt Weld. This was once 
one of Tasmania’s most challenging 
peaks. It is now little more than a day 
from logging roads. At least another four 
kilometres of road up the Weld valley are 
planned. 

The Lake Skinner and Nevada Peak 
Tracks in the Snowy Range. The 

starting points of these tracks are 
re-routed on an almost annual basis as 
clear-felling operations in the Russell 
and Little Denison valleys relentlessly 
approach the tree line. 

Timbs Track. The valley through 
which the traditional route to the Vale of 
Rasselas and Lake Rhona passes 
immediately after leaving the highway. 

Wylds Craig. The walking track to the 
summit of one of the South-west’s major 
landmarks could be re-routed owing to 
the encroachment of logging operations 
in the Florentine valley (controlled by 
Australian Newsprint Mills since 1936). 

Beech Creek and the Counsel River. 
These are beautiful areas of tall 
eucalypts and rain forest immediately 
north of Wylds Craig, which are 
becoming more and more popular with 
bushwalkers. 

The Great Western Tiers —which 
dominate northern Tasmania. Numerous 
gorges, waterfalls and walking tracks 
run down the face of the range. Most of 
the Tiers are threatened by road-building 
activities that bring logging above the 
1,000 metre contour line, as is the area 


Most of these regions have been 
recommended for inclusion within the 
World Heritage Area by the World 
Heritage Bureau and by the International 
Union for Conservation of Nature 
(IUCN). 

Mining and mineral exploration 

The current World Heritage nomin¬ 
ation is notable for the concessions it 
makes to the mining industry. Areas of 
extremely high conservation value, such 
as the spectacular Tyndall Range, 
Granite Tor and Reynolds Falls, were 
excluded from nomination because of 
claims by the mining industry of potential 
for mineral extraction. Large tracts of the 
north-west rain forests and the 
particularly wild area south of Macquarie 
Harbour are covered by mineral explor¬ 
ation leases. 

Even within the proposed World 
Heritage Area, both State and Federal 
Governments are prepared to see 
mining and mineral exploration continue. 

South of Lune River, for example, a 
limestone quarry is demolishing part of 
the Exit Cave karst system, probably 
Australia’s longest with about 20 
kilometres of known passages. It has 
spectacular formations, glow-worms, 
huge chambers and an underground 
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Above, Arve Falls, Hartz Mountains National Park — 
an area that has been compromised by the encroach¬ 
ment of logging into nearby forests. John de la Roche 

river. Anyone who has walked to Exit 
Cave from the quarry will appreciate the 
damage being done. A proposed 
expansion of the quarry would double its 
size, destroy part of the walking track to 
Exit Cave, and obliterate caves that 
contain fossilized bones of giant 
marsupials and the thylacine (Tasman¬ 
ian tiger). 

Mineral exploration is also causing 
damage within the World Heritage Area 
at Adamsfield and the Jane River (part 
of the catchment of the Franklin). 
Although the Parliamentary Accord 
between Labor and the Greens ex¬ 
pressly prohibits mining and mineral 
exploration in World Heritage Areas and 
National Parks, the Labor Government 
has chosen instead to appease the 
mining industry by allowing mining in 
some areas. 

The IUCN has recommended that 
such operations within World Heritage 
Areas be phased out. It is to be hoped 
that the Federal Government will 
recognize its obligations under the World 
Heritage Convention and take the 
appropriate action in the near future. 

Tourism and people pressure 

Anyone who has walked the Overland 
Track or rafted the Franklin during 
summer knows just how close parts of 
Tasmania’s wilderness are to being 
loved to death. Yet this is just the tip of 
the iceberg. As the world’s wilderness 
areas diminish in size and quality, 
pressure will increase on those parts of 


the temperate world which we have 
managed to keep intact. 

The last few years have seen a 
plethora of proposed and actual 
developments within Tasmania’s wilder¬ 
ness. 

Warners Landing Hotel would have 
brought permanent buildings, lighting, 
power boats and hundreds of people to 
the rain forests of the lower Gordon. 
Fortunately, the practicalities of estab¬ 
lishing such a complex miles from the 
nearest road caused the project to be 
abandoned. 

Cradle Mountain flights. Joyrides in 
helicopters and light planes are bringing 
twentieth-century clamour to these 
previously lonely crags. 

Helicopter-borne fishing exped¬ 
itions. The Central Plateau is an area 
with a tranquillity and naturalness that 
have been enjoyed by anglers and 
bushwalkers for years. Recently, a local 
entrepreneur advertised in a fishing 
journal that clients could be taken by 
helicopter to ‘semi-permanent’ buildings 
on the shores of its western lakes. This 
is a classic example of a natural exper¬ 
ience available to everybody being 
ruined by the privileged few who are not 
prepared to make the effort to appreciate 
nature on its own terms. 

Cradle Mountain-Lake St Clair 
commercial huts have added a 
different class of walkers to the Overland 
Track. Those who choose to pay can 
now opt for the luxury of exclusive huts 
not open to the rest of the bushwalking 
public, and can travel the reserve 
without carrying a pack. At what point will 


such attempts to insulate oneself from 
the natural environment become self- 
defeating? 

Honeybird Basin Ski Lodge. This 
proposal would site lodge-style 
accommodation in a valley at the foot of 
the Snowy Range. Roads would snake 
out to nearby lakes for trout fishing; a 
chair lift would take skiers and walkers 
to the top of the now pristine Snowy 
Range; and the boulder fields and alpine 
vegetation of the mountain’s slopes 
would be ‘groomed’ to allow skiing 
(presumably on artificial snow). 

The North-west Link Road would 
have carved a swathe through the 
forested wilderness of north-west 
Tasmania, ostensibly to allow tourism to 
flourish. Fortunately, the new Tasmanian 
Government appears to have put the 
project on hold because of the enormous 
expense involved. 

Meanwhile, general degradation of the 
more popular areas continues. The 
wakes of the fast new-generation cruise 
boats on the Gordon River have toppled 
riverside rain forest trees into the water. 
Stories of dysentery among bush- 
walkers on the Overland Track in sum¬ 
mer are becoming more frequent. 
Campsites and tracks along some 
sections of the Arthur Ranges have 
become a disaster area. Bushwalkers' 
campfires occasionally escape, gutting 
sensitive alpine vegetation and rain 
forest (as at Butler Island on the Gordon, 
or Frenchmans Cap). At the Irenabyss 
on the Franklin River, there is a turd 
under every rock. 

Such problems can be dealt with 
through appropriate management, 
proper funding of management services 
and education. But it needs the will—the 
political will to make available the funds 
needed to maintain tracks and pay 
rangers, and a willingness on the part of 
bushwalkers and river rafters to change 
their behaviour. Ten years ago, I would 
not have dreamed of camping in 
Tasmania’s alpine areas without a camp 
fire. Now, the idea fills me with horror. 

Yet, the extractive industries remain as 
the major threat to these wilderness 
areas. Certainly, great gains have been 
made in recent years. The one-time 
bogey of conservationists, the Tasman¬ 
ian Hydro-Electric Commission, for 
example, has almost ceased to be a 
threat to those rivers that remain unharn¬ 
essed. And the new World Heritage 
nomination represents the greatest step 
ever taken towards conservationist 
dreams of a 1.8 million hectare Western 
Tasmania National Park. 

But then again, if we can’t secure the 
future of these areas now, while we have 
a reasonable government in Canberra 
and a Green-Labor alliance in 
Tasmania, when will we? ▲ 


Geoff Law is Tasmanian Car 
Conservation Foundation. / 
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REVENGE 

Costica ‘Greg’ Grigorita went solo to the highest summits in 
South and North America, and told his story to Lincoln Hall 
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▲ 'WHEN I GO BACK NEXT YEAR I’LL BURY 
the guy’, said Greg. ‘I couldn’t believe it. 
He’s been dead for years and no one’s 
done anything about it. I'll take a cross up 
with me—Argentina’s a Catholic country 
—and find out his name from the climbing 
club in Mendoza. Get a little plaque 
made.’ 

‘Looks really rocky’, I replied, handing 
back the photo of a long green bundle 
lying on a slope of dark gravel. ‘It’ll be 
hard work digging a grave in that stuff.’ 

I’ll find a crevice between some 
boulders. Anything will be better than 
lying frozen in the open, like he is now.’ 

I nodded and reached for another 
snapshot. This one was of clear blue sky 
above a vast expanse of ranges. In the 
foreground a snow slope swept down 
steeply, giving a sense of depth to the 
scene. The view reminded me of all that 
is good about mountaineering. It was the 
kind of view which makes the cold, the 
hardship and the risk worth while; which 
lured that anonymous man to his death. 



The two photographs summed up the 
prize, and the price of error. Photo¬ 
graphs, however, can never recreate the 
experience of standing on the highest 
summit in an entire range—a feeling of 
amazement at having dragged oneself 
up there, and an intense awareness of 
humanity's insignificance. Nor can they 
convey the incomprehensibility of death. 
The mountains are beautiful places 
where your soul can grow, and it seems 
like a betrayal to have life extinguished 
there. 

Greg interrupted my reflections by 
handing me another photograph. ‘The 
highest mountain in South America.’ 

I nodded again and looked at 
Aconcagua. The distinction of being the 
highest peak in the continent has made 
it a magnet which draws mountaineers 
from all over the world. For some, 
usually those not prepared for the 
ferocious storms of the southern Andes 



or for the dangers of high altitude, it is a 
last pilgrimage. The body abandoned on 
the slopes of the mountain was grisly 
testimony that mountaineering is not a 
game. Nor is it usually a profession, but 
Costica ‘Greg’ Grigorita has made it one. 
He was in Argentina in two roles: as the 
director of an Australian guiding 
organization who, with partner Glen 
Nash, hoped to lead four clients to 
Aconcagua’s 6,959 metre high summit; 
and as a competent and motivated 
mountaineer. 

The trouble is’, said Greg earnestly, 
‘the normal route on Aconcagua is so 
easy—it’s just a walk—that people can 


go up really quickly. They spend a night 
in one of the high huts and get such bad 
altitude sickness that they die. Simple as 
that, and so unnecessary. It’s a safe 
mountain if you approach it sensibly.’ He 
shook his head and paced the room. 
‘Much better to go up the Polish Glacier 
route. It’s not too difficult, but hard 
enough to slow you down. You can’t rush 
it. Beautiful route. When the Polish 
climbed it in 1934 they chose the best 
route on the mountain. Sure, the south 
face is impressive, but it’s big, steep and 
dangerous.’ 

Greg’s enthusiasm was infectious, 
and as I listened I remembered that the 
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dangers of mountaineering are only a 
small part of the experience, just as the 
dangers of being mugged or hit by a 
drunken driver are a small part of living 
in a city. Greg felt that he knew the 
mountain well after having climbed 
almost to the top twice before, stopping 
short only in order to share the summit 
with the rest of the party. He saved the 
final 50 metres for his last attempt. 

‘On the final day the wind was very 
cold. The shortage of oxygen made even 
simple climbing hard work, and the wind 
was the last straw. All the students 
wanted to turn back, even though the 
strongest of them got to within 400 


metres of the summit. But I’d already 
been up there twice from different sides 
of the mountain to check out the routes 
and the ice conditions: when you’re 
guiding virtual novices up a mountain of 
that size, you have to make yourself 
familiar with it beforehand. After 
spending all that effort on three attempts, 
I wasn’t about to go down without having 
reached the top.’ He shrugged. ‘Glen led 
the others down while I continued up 
solo. It was even windier on the summit. 
I felt threatened and very, very alone.’ 

The photo of Greg on the highest point 
in South America does not capture the 
harshness of the wind. Sunny skies and 


the broad flat summit give the misleading 
impression of a beautiful spot on a 
pleasant day. Only the way he leant into 
the wind and had the hood of his down 
jacket pulled around his face suggest 
anything different. 

Luck with the weather has a lot to do 
with success in the mountains. But for 
survival, knowing when to turn back is 
more important than luck. There is a fine 
line between conquering fear in order to 
push yourself to your limit, and the fatal 
error of pushing yourself too far. Only 
experience can teach you the difference. 
To be a mountain guide is a demanding 
job at every level. Hardest of all is to be 
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Above, resting on the Normal Route after traversing 
from the Polish Glacier, Aconcagua. Near right, the 
summit of Mt McKinley rises 3,800 metres above 
Greg's tent at Camp One on the Kahiltna Glacier. Far 
right, on descending to Camp Two from the summit 
of Mt McKinley, Greg found this 'tent city '. 

responsible for people’s lives, and for 
teaching them to make life-saving 
decisions for themselves. 

In making his solo ascent of 
Aconcagua, Greg was retracing the 
footsteps of the Swiss guide Mattias 
Zurbriggen, who made the first ascent of 
the mountain in 1897. His client, Edward 
Fitzgerald, who wanted to be the first to 
reach the highest point in the Southern 
hemisphere, was unable to make the 
climb. 

Guiding has always been part of 
mountaineering, particularly for Aust¬ 
ralian climbers reared on sun-warmed 
rock. Most rockclimbers in this country 
graduate to mountaineering after taking 
specialized courses in New Zealand or 
hiring guides there. With guiding 
services now available for virtually every 
mountain range in the world, 
inexperienced climbers are biting off big 
pieces of climbing pie and employing 
guides to help them eat it. For some, this 
is only the beginning. Mike Groom and 
John Coulton, who in 1987 made the first 
Australian ascent of Kangchenjunga 
(the world’s third-highest peak), without 
supplementary oxygen, began their 
Himalayan careers five years earlier as 
members of a guided climb of Trisul, in 
India. The success rate of expeditions to 
high peaks is not great—certainly less 
than 50% on peaks taller than 7,000 
metres. Greg’s and Glen’s students left 


Aconcagua with a lot of experience 
under their belts and with the idea of 
returning the following year. 

‘Do you want to know what the best 
moment on the whole trip was?’, Greg 
asked suddenly. 

‘What?’ 

‘After I checked out the Polish Glacier 
route, I came all the way down the valley 
to the village of Punta del Inca; then after 
resting for a couple of days, I headed 
round towards the west side of the 
mountain to inspect the normal route. 
The day before I reached Base Camp, I 
pitched my tent at dusk, cooked my 
dinner and sat by the fire, watching the 
full moon rise. I could see the top part of 
the mountain’s south face shining white 
in the moonlight. Mate, it was so 
beautiful, I wished I was a poet. I felt so 
free. Alone, a good climb behind me, 
another waiting for me ahead. And on 
that night I hadn’t a worry in the world. 
Fantastic.’ 

Back in Buenos Aires, Greg was torn 
between returning to the comforts of 
home in Katoomba and pursuing that 
sense of freedom. He decided that 
comfort could wait. Glen and the others 
returned to Sydney, but Greg flew to Los 
Angeles, then on to Seattle and to 
Anchorage, Alaska. His destination was 
Mt McKinley, the highest peak in North 
America. 

It was a completely different 
experience from Aconcagua. There the 
approach was through hot, dry valleys; 
here it was a short flight from the frozen 
tundra near Talkeetna to the vast, white 
expanse of the Kahiltna Glacier. In 


Argentina, the huge mass of Aconcagua 
dominated the scene. Here in Alaska, 
dramatic mountains and huge glaciers 
passed beneath the skids of the plane 
for most of the hour-long flight. And now, 
rather than being responsible for the 
lives of half a dozen people, Greg had 
only himself to worry about. 

Greg’s plan was to solo the straight¬ 
forward West Buttress route, both to 
acclimatize and prepare for a solo 
ascent of the more difficult Cassin 
Ridge. He wore skis with skins, carried a 
pack and hauled a small plastic sledge 
behind him. Bad weather plagued him 
for the whole climb. One- or two-day 
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‘I reckon I saw over 100 people that 
day’, said Greg. The climbing season 
starts in the middle of May. It was crazy, 
after being alone for so long, to see all 
those people slowly climbing one of the 
coldest mountains on Earth. But it's so 
beautiful there, I can understand why 
they come. If you go to McKinley, get 
there before the start of the season.’ 

‘Isn’t it colder if you go early?’ Greg's 
photos had inspired me, but my frostbite 
injuries ached at the mere thought of 
climbing in the Arctic. 

With the hint of a grin, he said, ‘It’s so 
cold it doesn’t make any difference’. His 
grin disappeared. ‘You know the 
Japanese guy Naomi Uemura, who 
climbed Everest, floated down the 
Amazon and drove a dog-sledge to the 
North Pole? He died on McKinley. I 


- . 


spells of fine weather were followed by 
storms which lasted from two days to a 
week. On the sixth day he had reached 
a height of 3,300 metres, only 1,200 
metres above Base Camp at the airstrip. 
Despite white-out conditions, he pushed 
on to the next campsite at 3,600 metres, 
where heavy snowfalls trapped him and 
two other parties for a week. With 
temperatures of 20"C below freezing 
point, the single Gore-Tex skin of his 
one-person tent ceased to allow water 
vapour to escape. When he went outside 
every two or three hours to shovel snow 
away from the tent, clouds of frozen 
condensation fell over everything inside. 

‘The hardest things about the climb 
were the mental factors, like huddling 
alone in my tent for days on end, and the 
constant cold. Looking back, McKinley 
was a pretty climb turned into hell by the 
cold and the bad weather.’ 

When the storm finally cleared after a 
week, Greg pushed on for a day before 
another white-out confined him to his 


tent. After two days the weather 
improved enough to continue to 4,200 
metres, where the glacier was sheltered 
between the mountain’s west buttress 
and its west rib. The following day he 
climbed up to 5,200 metres in perfect 
conditions. He woke next morning to see 
distant lenticular clouds signalling high 
winds, a sure sign that the weather 
would soon deteriorate. Greg decided 
that this must be his summit day. It took 
him four hours to climb the rest of the 
way to the 6,200 metre high summit. It 
was 7 May—the climb had taken 20 
days. Greg would have neither time nor 
energy to attempt the Cassin Ridge. 

The next day he descended 3,000 
metres to the airstrip. It was like heading 
into the city at peak hour. The first 
crowds for the summer climbing season 
had been caught on the glacier by bad 
weather, but now they were streaming 
up the mountain. The camp at 3,600 
metres where he had spent a week was 
now a tent city. 


nearly gave up my plans when the 
Ranger reminded me. He died there 
years ago, but I had forgotten about it. 
Then the Ranger told me that three 
Japanese had died on the peak only a 
month before, and one of them had 
climbed Mt Everest in winter. And here I 
was, wanting to do it alone...’ 

The memory reminded Greg of 
something else. ‘A funny thing. I saw 
these brochures— The Expedition to 
Recover the Body of Uemura —with 
photos of the climbers, what they were 
trying to do, who their sponsors were, 
and so on. But they didn’t manage to find 
him. So then there was another 
expedition, and more brochures— The 
Second Expedition to Find Uemura. I 
don’t know whether the Japanese really 
value him or were just looking for an 
excuse to go to the mountain. But it was 
so strange to see those brochures, all 
the razzmatazz, then to remember that 
poor guy, that long green bundle high on 
Aconcagua, forgotten by his friends.’ He 
shrugged again. ‘How can we ever 
understand human nature?’ 

Indirectly, the question was Greg’s 
answer to why he had soloed the highest 
peaks in each of the Americas. When no¬ 
thing makes sense, climbing is no more 
extraordinary than anything else. A 

Lincoln Hall, well-known writer and climber and a member of 
the first Australian expedition to climb Mt Everest, is the author 
of White Limbo, which gives an account of that expedition. More 

first ascent of Antarctica’s Mt Minto. 
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1988 Australian Baruntse Expedition. Photo: Ken Baldwin 
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The North 
Johnstone River 

A hidden gem in far north Queensland, by Yvonne McLaughlin 



▲ THE NORTH JOHNSTONE RIVER RISES WEST 
of Innisfail, in what was once a vast rain forest. 
It is one of the last remaining white-water 
wilderness rivers in Australia, passing through 
largely undisturbed rain forest. The 
combination of difficult access, almost 
impenetrable forest and heavy white water 
makes this trip suitable for experienced 
paddlers only. Palmerston National Park and 
inclusion on the World Heritage List protect 
much of the upper North Johnstone and its 
spectacular valley. 

Permits. Groups planning a trip on this river 
must obtain a camping permit from the Cairns 
office of the Queensland Department of 
Environment and Conservation (formerly 



Queensland National Parks and Wildlife 
Service). The names, addresses and paddling 
experience of party members are submitted 
with the permit application. If river access is to 
be by helicopter, a flight path/traverse permit 
and landing permit are also applied for. 

Maps. The Royal Australian Survey Corps 
1:50,000 sheets Malanda, Millaa Millaa and 
Mena Creek provide essential information for 
paddling the upper part of the river. The 
Natmap 1:100,000 sheets Bartle Frere and 
Tully are useful for identifying major access 
points. 

Access. The upper part of the North 
Johnstone is usually approached by 
helicopter. Several air charter companies 
operating out of Cairns are experienced at 
airlifting paddlers and boats into the river 
valley. The lift-out point is usually the helipad 
near Mungali Falls. It’s about a five minute 


helicopter ride to either of the two usual 
launching spots on the river; just upstream 
from the Theresa Creek confluence and at the 
Beatrice River confluence. Above the Theresa 
Creek launching spot the river gradient is too 
steep for enjoyable paddling. 

The first land route into the river is a clearly 
signposted 1.6 kilometre track down from 
Crawfords Look-out on the Palmerston 
Highway. When carrying gear, it takes about 
two hours to reach the river, emerging just 
downstream from Douglas Creek. Hazards on 
the way include stinging nettles and plenty of 
enthusiastic leeches. 

Although there are plenty of farms adjoining 
the lower part of the North Johnstone, there 
are few public access points. In many places 
permission must be sought locally to approach 
the river. After Crawfords Look-out the next 
easy public access point is at the Bruce 
Highway bridge, six kilometres north of 
Innisfail. 


The trip. Downstream from Theresa Creek 
there are many closely spaced rapids of grade 
three-four standard. Most are exciting, but 
only a few notable examples are mentioned 
here. The first major rapid encountered has a 
three metre drop as a finale. The path leading 
to the main chute is on the right-hand side of 
the river. Although not too difficult technically, 
this rapid, like most of the notable ones on the 
North Johnstone, requires guts to tackle. The 
easiest portage route is on the left bank, and 
takes about five minutes. This rapid is about 
seven kilometres downstream from the 
Theresa Creek confluence near map 
reference 625662 on the Malanda sheet. 

A good campsite on a large bend of the river 
follows shortly after. As there are few 
convenient sites along this part of the river, this 
one is worth taking. When camping on the 
river bank it is always a good idea to make 
camp early, so that you can examine the 
surrounding rain forest and perhaps explore 
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one of the many creeks that flow into the river. 
These creeks often have waterfalls cascading 
into deep pools, making refreshing swimming 
spots. 

The next major rapid, on a left-hand bend of 
the river near map reference 641633 on the 
Millaa Millaa sheet, is an awe-inspiring tangle 
of rocks, chutes and stoppers. It is of good 
grade-four standard and takes about five 
minutes to portage on the left bank. 

When portaging, or exploring rocky areas 
near the river, be careful not to tread on a 
sleeping python. They are a common sight, 
snoozing on rocky ledges in the sun. 

For the next three or four kilometres the 
rapids are closely spaced, culminating in a 
spectacular, large-scale rock garden just 
before the Beatrice River confluence. These 
huge basalt boulders are an impressive sight 
and their presence creates interesting 
pathways for paddlers to negotiate. The 
confluence makes a convenient campsite if 
neither river is too high. An enjoyable grade 
three-four rapid, with many large bouncy 
waves, follows immediately after the 
confluence. 

The next landmark, the Douglas Creek 
confluence, is 15 kilometres downstream from 
the Beatrice River. This section provides an 
excellent half day's paddling with good 
grade-three rapids. If you have a Li-Lo with 
you and are feeling brave, there are several 
rapids in this section in which you can take a 
fun ride. The campsite at Douglas Creek, like 
the other already mentioned, is one of only a 
few on the river and is well worth taking. There 
is a sign close by, indicating the track up to 
Crawfords Look-out. 

Soon after Douglas Creek the Mushroom 
Rapid is encountered. This looks scary, again 


Above, wait for me! 

requiring a fair amount of guts to tackle. Huge 
rocks block part of the river, channelling the 
water into the left bank and over a three metre 
ledge. There is a large, mushroom-shaped 
boulder just below the drop, which causes the 
water to spray out in spectacular fashion. Most 
of the water is diverted into a narrow channel 
which has undercut the rock platform beside 
it—heart-stopping stuff! The rest of the rapid 
consists of about 50 metres of turbulent white 


water which tends to throw boats into the rock 
wall on the right bank. This rapid can be 
portaged on the left bank. Needless to say, if 
you intend shooting this rapid, have people 
strategically placed with throw ropes. 

The standard of the rapids eases as the 
river swings to the east. Signs of civilization 
and agriculture soon appear. However, the 
river still provides very pleasant paddling with 
scenery and bird life especially interesting to 
paddlers not so familiar with the far north. 

The trip finishes on broad, flat water at the 
Bruce Highway bridge. The North and South 
Johnstone Rivers meet at Innisfail before their 
slow passage to the Coral Sea. It is wise to 
remember that salt-water crocodiles inhabit 
the estuarine section of the North Johnstone 
River. Although this trip ends before the river 
estuary, be alert to this potential hazard as you 
approach the Bruce Highway bridge, partic¬ 
ularly when disembarking on the river bank. 
Don't end up as croc fodder! 

At medium water levels, it takes about three 
days to paddle from Theresa Creek to 
Crawfords Look-out. It’s a half day paddle 
from the Beatrice River confluence to the 
look-out. From here it takes about two days to 
reach the Bruce Highway bridge. Day trips 
from Crawfords Look-out can be organized if 
permission is sought to finish the trip on 
private land. For example, it is a pleasant 
day’s paddle from the look-out to the Nerada 
Tea Plantation. 

These times are approximate. Small groups 
of kayakers will tend to be quicker than larger 
groups of rafters, and so on. 

Best time. After the wet season, from May 
to November. 

This trip is a great adventure, but groups 
must be experienced and well prepared. It is 
recommended that additional time be taken to 
appreciate and enjoy the spectacular 
surroundings and exotic flora and fauna. A 

Yvonne McLaughlin (see Contributors in Wild no 7) is Wilds 
Contributing Editor for canoeing. She has been paddling for 
more than ten years and is an instructor with the Victorian Board 
of Canoe Education. 


North Johnstone River 
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What’s all the fuss about? 



Vertical Baffles — prevent down in the 
top half of bag moving to either side. 


Internal V-Wall Construction — the 

world’s most advanced construction 
prevents heat loss at the seams and 
maximises loft in each compartment. 


Soft-Touch Silk-Finished Nylon — high 
thread count fabric downproof by 
construction. 


Computerised Filling — each 
compartment is filled to the accuracy of 
1 gram against a filling programme 
designed for maximum thermal 
efficiency. Weight and distribution of fill 
is identical in every bag. 


Entrant Outer Option — waterproof, 
breathable fabric for extra protection. 


EVEREST SLEEPING BAG - 

endorsed by Jon Muir and Carol McDermott, 
Australasia's leading alpinists. 


90/10 Down — 90% down, 10% small 
feather. Lightweight, compactable and 
graded to international standards to 
ensure consistent quality. 


Stand-Up Box Foot — for extra room. 


Left or Right Zip Option — for 

doubling. 


Elasticised Shoulder Muff — an extra 
seal to ensure body heat is retained. 


Three Dimensional Draught Flap — 

runs along entire zip length. Non-snag 
nylon tape prevents fasteners catching. 


Computer Aided Design — for pinpoint 
dimensional accuracy. 


39 Separate Internal Compartments — 

controls down movement to prevent 
cold spots. 


Differential Cut — inside fabric is cut 
smaller than the outer to prevent 
compression cold spots. 


We’ve been accused of being fussy about our production methods. 


We’d like to apologise and change our 
ways. Unfortunately, we just can’t seem 
to find any shortcuts. 

We would like you to have a look at 
the features and tell us what to eliminate 
because, frankly, we think we’re just 
too close to it. After all, 60 years of 
manufacturing a wide range of bags for 


an equally wide variety of uses has led 
to an awful lot of problem solving, some 
in places where next to nothing lives. 

If there’s nothing you can see to get 
rid of, don’t worry. Truth is, we just can’t 
bear the thought of you being anything 
less than comfortable and cosy. 

So, until further notice, we’ll continue 


to be fussy manufacturers. Knowing us, 
we’ll probably be even fussier next year. 









Rucksacks 

Get loaded, with John Chapman 



A SINCE THE INTERNAL FRAME APPEARED 
about 16 years ago there has been little 
change in the basic design of rucksacks. The 
semi-flexible internal frame is the most 
practical and popular for almost every use. 
Made from one or more aluminium alloy bars 
which can be bent to suit the wearer’s back 
and flex as the body twists, it is stiff enough to 
stay in shape and transfer the load from the 
pack to the harness system. 

The harness system is the part of the pack 
on which designers and manufacturers focus 
most attention, and most models can be 
adjusted to some degree in an attempt to suit 
people of different shapes and sizes. The most 
common harness has a fixed hip-belt sewn 
into the back, fixing the pack to the hips. The 
shoulder-straps are attached to the pack at a 
point that can be varied in order to 
accommodate different back lengths, and two 
tension-straps run from the top of the 
shoulders to the pack to stabilize the load. 
Packs of this type tend to move with the hips. 
The other popular design incorporates a 
hip-belt fixed at one point only (to transfer the 
load) and joined to the pack by a strap on each 
side to stabilize it. This allows the pack to 
move with the shoulders and back. Despite all 
claims, neither design is clearly the better; the 
choice is a matter of individual preference. 

Choosing a new pack can be a frustrating, 
confusing experience. There are so many 
brands and models available, it is difficult to 
know where to start. Decide to what use the 
pack will be put and what it is to carry. This will 
dictate the volume required and maybe some 
of the features such as pockets, straps and 
compartments. If this is to be your only pack, 
it should be large enough for the longest trip 
you make each year, yet not too large for 
regular use. A volume between 60 and 80 litres 
in most manufacturers’ terms is generally 
suitable for a one-pack owner, and most 
models are in this range. If you are looking for 
a second pack, you probably know whether it 
needs to be smaller or larger than the one you 
already have. Some walkers consider volume 
unimportant, but a beautifully fitting 50 litre 
pack is useless if you regularly need to carry 
two weeks’ food. At the other extreme, a huge 
pack used for very short trips encourages the 
carrying of unnecessary extras—one always 
seems to fill the volume. 

Special features are less important than 
volume or fit, unless the pack is going to be 
used for a speciality such as mountaineering. 
It does no harm to have an idea of pockets, 
colours and materials preferred, but if the 
best-fitting pack of the correct volume doesn’t 
possess your desired features, my advice is to 
buy it anyway—far better to have a com¬ 
fortable trip than a sore back and aching 
shoulders; and it is possible to alter and add 
some features. I have modified new packs by 
adding pockets and tie-points to make them 
suit my needs. The only caution is that such 



Right, pack up your troubles. Will Steffen 
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It’s fast becoming a habit — Macpac equipment 

and Australian climbers have again combined to conquer 

Everest. 

The Australian Bicentennial Everest Expedition chose 
Macpac rucksacks, Macpac tents and Wilderness 
clothing, to reach Earth’s highest point. 

And in case you think that these people just use anything 
that’s free, think again. Sure some brands gave away their 
product to buy a bit of publicity 

But this expedition was considered to be rather 
important. They put in a lot of thought before selecting 
Macpac equipment, Then they went to the expense of 
buying it. 


macpac 


Everest 

Again 


Sleep 

QnThe 

Right 

Stuff 



makes sell- 
inflating and 
deflating 
virtually 
effortless. 


support and 


Thicker 
foam puts 
more 
insulation 
between you 


ground,so 
you stay 
warmer. 


Don’t let your mattress 
come between you and 
a good nights sleep. 
Therm-a-Rest. Made of 
stuff so right, it’s guar¬ 
anteed for life. 

For details write: 

Grant Minervini 
Agencies Pty Ltd. 

P.0. Box 209, Welland 
South Australia 5007 
Phone (08)466061 

*1988 Cascade Designs. Inc. 
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modifications may invalidate the guarantee; 
this should be checked before purchase. 

This leads to the most important and difficult 
task, which is the choice of a comfortable 
harness system. The best method—unfortun¬ 
ately seldom practicable—is to try every pack 
before making your decision. Next best is to 
choose one and use it over a weekend. You 
may be able to borrow from a friend or hire 
from a club or shop. It is important to have the 
harness adjusted correctly; a small alteration 
can make a big difference to comfort. How¬ 
ever, you will generally not be able to borrow 
or hire exactly the pack you are thinking of 
buying. Designers make changes and this 
year’s model is often not the same as last 
year's. 

Usually the best you can do is compare 
packs in a shop. Having decided on your basic 
criteria—principally size—try on each 
appropriate model in each of the available 
brands and, where necessary, with all 
harnessing options. This can be done first with 
an empty pack (or one filled with paper), which 
will help to eliminate those that are clearly 
unsuitable. A good sales assistant can be 
useful here. Having arrived at a short list of 
packs, it’s time to try them on with a load. 

Some shops are unwilling to load packs, 
claiming that a customer cannot deduce any 
useful information in the short time usually 
available. It is true that you will be unable to 
tell from a ten-minute carry in a shop whether 
a pack will be comfortable after a day’s 
walking, but it can help to narrow the field. The 


surest method of choosing the best pack is to 
use a process of elimination until the choice is 
reduced to one. 

The weight added to the pack should be 
about 12 to 15 kilograms. Each pack should 
be loaded in the same way, as the position of 
heavy items influences the overall feel. A 
reasonable approximation to a normal load is 
provided by a sleeping bag in the base with 
some heavier objects on top. Don’t settle for a 
pack full of sleeping bags; it will not be heavy 
enough to test the harness properly. Before 
loading the pack, ensure that the frame is 
suitably shaped. Frames can be bent to match 
the curves of your back but, from observation 
in the bush, they usually end up conforming to 
the shape of the pack itself. This is most often 
a gentle ‘S’ shape; both bars should be the 
same. Don’t waste too much time on the 
shape of the frame, but do check it, as the bars 
may either be flat, as supplied from the factory, 
or twisted into strange shapes from the 
stresses of transportation. 

Next, loosen off all shoulder- and 
tension-straps. Put the pack on and get 
someone else to hold the weight—with straps 
undone it will tend to fall off! Do up the hip-belt, 
positioning it where it feels most comfortable, 
and allow it to transfer some of the weight to 
your hips (your assistant will still need to hold 
the pack upright). Despite what some will try 
to tell you, there is no fixed rule governing the 
correct position of hip-belts, as we are all 
different in shape. You will discover that some 
packs feel better riding high up on the hips 


while others are comfortable when wrapped 
around lower down. Select whichever feels 
best. 

Now tighten the shoulder-straps so that they 
follow the curve of your shoulders, leaving no 
gap above your shoulders; this is easily 
checked in a mirror. Pull in the top 
tension-straps until the weight is firmly 
transferred to your body. At this stage the 
person holding the pack can let go. Any other 
straps, such as sway-straps on the hip-belt, 
can now be adjusted as well. It is important to 
start with the hip-belt, shoulder-straps, and 
tension-straps, in that order, as almost all 
packs are easiest to fit in this way. With the 
weight in, leave the pack on as long as you 
can. If possible, walk up and down some stairs 
to get an idea of how stable the load feels; 
unfortunately, a flat shop-floor does not 
simulate a rough track very well. 

Concentrate on how the harness feels, and 
look out for the following points: are there 
pressure points—on the buttocks, for 
example—and is the weight uniformly 
distributed? Does the pack drag you back, or 
can you stand upright? Naturally, with a weight 
on your back you will need to lean forward, but 
does the whole body tilt a little or do you need 
to lean forward a lot (often an indication of an 
incorrect back length)? 

Without using the chest-strap, test whether 
the shoulder-straps are too wide and likely to 
restrict arm movement. The chest-strap will 
usually fix this, but it is better as an option. Are 
the shoulder-straps too close together? Do 
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IS BACK 



Bergans of Norway has a long-standing reputation for quality and innovation. 
Bergans has led the way in rucksack design since 1906, and today’s range of 
internal- and external-frame packs combines that long experience with the latest 
developments in design and materials. Bergans Tunnel Tents continue the 
standard set by their predecessors, and the Bergans Child Carrier is unsurpassed 
for safety and comfort, as those who have used it will know. All these fine 
products are now available again through a new Australian distributor. 


Internal-frame Packs 


Alpinist 


Finnmark 

Volume 

90-120 litre 

Volume 80 litre 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Fabric Heavy cordura 

Weight 

2.4 kg 

Weight 2.9 kg 

Yeti 


Rondane 

Volume 

75 litre 

Volume 60 litre 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Fabric Heavy cordura 

Weight 

2.2 kg 

Weight 2.4 kg 

Arctic 

Volume 

65 litre 


Fabric 

Heavy cordura 


Weight 

2.1 kg 

Distributed by 

Rocky 

Volume 

Fabric 

55 litre 

Heavy cordura 

M 

Weight 

1.9 kg 

RICHARDS 

Rover 


McCALLUM 

Volume 

45 litre 

Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

Fabric 

Heavy cordura 

Interstate (008) 33 1325 

Weight 

1.6 kg 

Fax (03) 417 1610 


Flying Scotsman I 55 litres 
Flying Scotsman II 60 litres 
(Parallel Suspension) 

Front pocket zips off to become a day 
pack with padded shoulder straps. 
Excellent for travelling and also as a 
recreational pack. Fabric: 1000 denier 
Cordura. 



Whether you’re trekking the 
Himalayas or sightseeing through 
Europe, one of MEI’s travel pack 
will meet your needs. These dual 
luggage/backpack products are de 
with long lasting durability and yo 
comfort in mind. When shopping 
pack ask for MEI the TRAVEL PACK SPECIALIST! 



(AirFlex Suspension) %„/CV s v ' 

The China Clipper, with its zip-off front 
pocket which becomes a day pack, is V 
ideal for dual use—travelling and > 

backpacking. 




Worldwide 
Encounters 


We offer you the world's finest range of adventure 
holidays at competitive prices. Trekking in Nepal, 
Kashmir, Papua New Guinea, Thailand and Peru; 

Cycling in India and China: Elephant safaris in 
Thailand; Rafting in Australia; Overlanding across 
Eurasia, adventures in Sth America plus more. 

PEREGRINE ADVENTURES | 

Melb: 663 8611 Syd: 231 3588 Adel: 223 5905 £ 
Brisb: 870 3884 Perth: 221 1268 2 
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Wild Gear Survey Rucksacks continued 
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they cut into your neck or chest? Afew models 
are available with shoulder-straps especially 
designed to suit a woman’s body shape. 

Undo the hip-belt and see whether the load 
is still reasonably stable. Hip-belts should be 
undone when crossing rivers, and it is 
comforting to know that your pack will not 
attempt to tip you upside-down in these 
circumstances. 

Tilt your head back and assess the 
clearance between it and the top of the pack. 
Any fully loaded pack will restrict head 
movement a little, but some provide more 
clearance than others. 

Get the overall feel. Could you happily leave 
it on and not really notice, or does it feel 
heavy? Does it move with your body or does 
it resist movement? Keeping in mind that there 
are two main designs, which do you prefer? 

If more than one pack fits well, go with your 
intuition and select the one you think might feel 
better after a full day’s walk. All other things 
being equal, make the final choice on the basis 
of price (though this should not be the primary 
criterion), materials and quality, colour, or any 
other feature you choose. 

If your body shape is a little unusual, you 
may find that no pack fits perfectly. In 
particular, large-volume packs for people less 
than 165 centimetres tall have always been a 
problem. The choice is simple—either stay at 
home or select the pack that fits best and 
accept that it is not ideal. A reasonably well¬ 
fitting internal-frame pack is definitely more 
comfortable than the back-breakers we used 
to carry. Manufacturers are trying to fit as 
many of us as possible and are doing a pretty 
good job. 


The packs chosen for this survey are all 
top-loading internal-frame packs; most have a 
nominal volume of at least 50 litres. All major 
manufacturers are represented, but not all 
models are shown as some brands include a 
vast range. The claimed capacities are those 
supplied by manufacturers and they vary 
widely. You might think that all litres are alike, 
but it is not uncommon to see three tents 
crammed into one 70 litre pack which would 
rattle around inside another. If you find 
yourself at sea amidst conflicting figures, 
consider arming yourself with a tape measure 
when shopping for a pack, and checking 
dimensions such as height, and width and 
depth at about half-height. The different 
profiles of different packs—some straight, 
some tapering—make these dimensions a 
less than perfect indicator of volume, but they 
should at least allow fair comparison between 
brands. With a little experience, you will be 
able to assess volume with reasonable 
accuracy on sight. Otherwise, talk over your 
needs with friends or with acquaintances at 
your local bushwalking club. 

The stated weight is also supplied by the 
manufacturer. Most packs weigh between 2.2 
and 2.5 kilograms. 

The main fabric shown is the fabric used 
for the bag itself. Canvas is a traditional 
material still used by many manufacturers. It 
is very waterproof but is not as resistant to 
abrasion as some of the newer fabrics. 
Canvas is now made from a blend of cotton 
and polyester, but it is still necessary to dry it 
out properly after use in order to prevent 
mildew. The most commonly used pack 
materials today are nylons which have been 


bulked up or ’texturized’ to improve abrasion 
resistance and make them more supple. 
Several trade names exist for such fabrics, 
which vary widely in quality. These materials 
perform best in rough conditions—in heavy 
scrub or when scrambling over rocks. The 
surface becomes furry with wear but holds 
together very well. Such a material is used for 
the base of almost every pack, in many cases 
reinforcing the main material with a second 
layer of texturized nylon to give a double 
base. Nylon fabrics of this type are more 
waterproof, at least when new, than they used 
to be, but the proofing does wear off and most 
owners of a nylon pack would use a 
waterproof pack liner. 

Oxford nylon is common overseas but our 
rougher conditions show up its lack of 
abrasion resistance and it is used in only a few 
models. If weight is critically important, 
consider an Oxford nylon pack, but don’t 
expect it to last for years. 

Sizes are described as short, medium or 
long. While almost every pack has some form 
of adjustment, a model is designated 
adjustable only if the shoulder-strap 
attachment point (yoke) can be moved up and 
down. Some have movable hip-belts but are 
not included among the adjustable models; 
most such packs are available in different 
sizes and the movement of the hip-belt 
constitutes fine tuning rather than a radical 
alteration of back length. Some adjustable 
models are also made in more than one size. 

The compartments column refers to the 
main bag and ignores outside pockets. All 
packs surveyed have either a single top¬ 
loading compartment or two separate 
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The Berghaus Tyger rucksack is designed for durability and 
comfort. With the capacity for big walks, yet clean lines for 
dense scrub. 

It’s stable on steep ground and built to survive rugged use. 
Catch a Tyger at your Berghaus stockist. 

Descending Leaning Chasm, Western Arthur Range SW Tasmania. Photo: Glenn Tempest/Open Spaces 


OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 

UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 








C all in to your nearest 
Berghaus stockist to 
see the full range of 
Berghaus InterActive clothing, 
Scarpa footwear and Berghaus 
rucksacks. 

Queensland 

Scout Outdoor Centre; Brisbane 
Adventure Camping Equipment; 
Townsville 

Outdoor Equipment Centre; 

Cairns 

New South Wales 

Paddy Pallin; Sydney, Miranda, 
Jindabyne 

Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Chatswood, Hurstville, Liverpool, 
Parramatta, Newcastle, Wagga 
Mountain Equipment; Sydney 
Tramping 'n' Camping; Bondi 
Eastwood Camping; Eastwood 
Alpsport; West Ryde 
Trail Country Camping; Bathurst 
The Shop Lucas-Chakola; 
Kangaroo Valley 

Bushcraft Equipment; Wollongong 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin; Canberra 
Jurkiewicz Camping; Fyshwick 

Victoria 

Paddy Pallin; Melbourne, Box Hill 
Scout Outdoor Centres; 
Melbourne, Mitcham, Moorabbin, 
Bendigo, Geelong 
Bush & Mountain Sports; 

Melbourne 

The Wilderness Shop; Box Hill 
Eastern Mountain Centre; 
Camberwell Junction 
Outdoor Gear; Ballarat 
Mountain Sports; Wodonga 

Tasmania 

Paddy Pallin; Hobart, Launceston 
Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing; Hobart 

South Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Adelaide 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Adelaide 

Western Australia 

Paddy Pallin; Perth 
Scout Outdoor Centre; Perth 

Northern Territory 

Davies Sports; Darwin 


ammwni 

OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD 


BUSHWALK 

TASMANIA 

WITH 


TASAIR 

FLYING WALKERS SINCE 1947 



WILDERNESS AND 
NATIONAL PARK 
FLIGHTS 

To or from: 

Melaleuca or Cox Bight 
Maria Island 
Moores Valley 
Scotts Peak 
Cradle Mountain 
WE DROP YOUR 
SUPPLIES 

WE BOOK YOUR BUS 
TRANSPORT 
WE PICK UP FROM CITY 
OR HOBART AIRPORT 
WE STORE YOUR 
BAGGAGE 
WE SUPPLY YOUR 
STOVE FUEL 

^^■Rsmania. 

Iklctnpted 

Base: Cambridge 
Aerodrome, Hobart. 
Postal Address: GPO Box 
45 IE, Hobart 7001. 

Ph: (002) 48 5088 
Fax: (002) 48 5528 



sections, the lower having a zip for access. 
This can be awkward to open when the bag is 
full; a curved zip opening will be easier to 
operate than a flat one. Whilst most 
manufacturers suggest carrying a sleeping 
bag in the lower compartment, you might 
consider other options. The tent, for example, 
is another light, bulky item that is often wet, 
and storing it below your other gear will help 
to keep things drier in wet weather. 

Pockets are handy for storing small items 
that can be lost in the main compartment and 
gear that needs to be easily accessible during 
the day. Almost all models have a pocket on 
top of the lid. This is easy to get at and also 
adds another layer of material on top to help 
keep water out. Be careful when carrying 
heavy items in this pocket—having a camera 
crash into the back of your head is no fun. 
Many models also have a pocket on the back 
(or front, if you prefer) of the pack, and a 
number have a second, flat pocket in the lid. 
Side pockets are not popular in Australia 
because they are easily snagged in the bush. 
Removable side pockets are a reasonable 
alternative, catering for the rare trip when 
extra space is needed. While very few packs 
come with detachable pockets, extras are 
readily available which fit on to the 
compression-straps of most packs. 

Wand pockets, little more than pouches on 
the sides, can be used to carry tent poles or 
snow stakes, usually in conjunction with 
compression-straps. These can be useful 
for reducing the volume of a large pack but in 
practice are hardly ever used for this purpose; 
tending to squash the pack into a series of 
unsightly bulges, they are more commonly 
used for attaching pockets and other items to 
the outside. 

If you plan to use your pack for carrying 
large loads, it should have an extendible lid, 
which can be lifted up and is less likely to push 
against your head when the pack is full. 
Lashing patches are provided on many 
packs for holding ice axes and crampons, and 
can also be useful on scrub-free trips for 
carrying awkward items such as snow 
shovels, spare ski poles or foam sleeping 
mats. Care should be taken as it is easy to 
damage or lose items carried outside the 
pack, some of which—tent poles or 
self-inflating mats, for example—are crucial to 
the success of a trip and expensive to replace. 

A throat at the top of the pack can help to 
improve its water-repelling qualities, 
especially should it become fully immersed. 
Some newer designs neither have a throat nor 
really need one, as the top of the pack is 
shaped and fitted with straps to hold the load 
securely under the lid. This works well for 
bushwalking but, if you intend to use your pack 
for canyoning or rafting, a throat will help. 

In summary, consider carefully how big a 
pack you need and which combinations of 
compartments, pockets, fabric types and 
other features will do the job you have in mind. 
Try on as many as you can find that satisfy 
your description, choose the most comfort¬ 
able, and enjoy carrying your gear for a 
change. A 

John Chapman (see Contributors in Wild no 1) is one of 
Australia’s most travelled and widely respected bushwalking 
writers. He ^particularly well known for his books of 
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J anSport Travel Packs are dual-purpose packs that are just the ticket 
for that carefree adventure-travel holiday. They can be carried by 
their unique hide-away adjustable padded shoulder-harness and padded 
waist-belt. When a suitcase is more appropriate, the JanSport Travel 
Pack transforms into a piece of hand luggage. All you do is neatly tuck 
away the harness system and zip over the inbuilt Cordura cover. Your 
Travel Pack is now transformed into a stylish suitcase which can be 
carried by either the top- or side-handles or by the 
removable shoulder-strap. 

For your complete range of JanSport travel accessories, 
contact these stockists: all Mountain Designs stores, Paddy 
Pallin stores and selected Scout Outdoor Centres 

throughout Australia, Sydney Alp Sport, Eastwood Camping 
Centre, Mountain Equipment, and Wildsports, Canberra Wild 
Country, and Jurkiewicz Camping Centre, Melbourne Ajays 
Snow Country Sports, Eastern Mountain Centre, Outsports, 
and the Wilderness Shop, Ballarat Outdoor Gear, Wodonga 
Mountain Sports, Hobart Jolly Swagman, Launceston 
Allgoods, Adelaide Flinders Camping, Townsville Adventure 
Camping Equipment, Darwin Davies Sports. 

Send for a FREE colour brochure. JanSport packs 

and tents are proudly distributed by Outdoor Survival Australia Pty 
Ltd, 2/6 Dunn Crescent, Dandenong, Victoria 3175. Telephone 
(03) 793 4288. Fax (03) 794 0750. 
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Travel Packs 



Suit-sacks? Ruck-cases? Call them what you will, Wild surveys ’em 



Have Pack, Will Travel. Have you ever 
wished for an easier way to retrieve the 
bandanna you picked up in Kathmandu than 
to burrow into your battle-worn bushwalker’s 
pack and toss your entire wardrobe out on the 
street? Or been ever so politely told that this 
particular hotel or tour operator does not 
accept rucksacks? Perhaps you have at some 
time retrieved a suitcase from an airport 
baggage carousel and despaired at the 
prospect of dragging 20 kilograms with one 
hand through the streets of yet another foreign 
city. If you’re a hardened traveller, you 
probably recognize one or more of these 
frustrating situations, and a dozen more just 
like them; if you're about to tread the world 
stage for the first time, you can diminish your 
risk of having them happen to you by carefully 
selecting your luggage. Perhaps there’s no 
such thing as the perfect rucksack or the 
ultimate suitcase for travelling. A travel pack, 
however, by combining the best features of 
both, may come close. 

A distinguishing feature of travel packs is a 
flap of fabric which can be folded away when 
in rucksack mode or zipped into place to hide 
the dreaded tangle of harness-straps, clips 
and buckles. With this done, the pack looks 
and functions like a soft suitcase—no harness 
to be caught and damaged, no resemblance 
to a rucksack except for the materials from 
which it is made; you can even stow a little of 
your travelling circus behind the flap for instant 
access. 

Like a suitcase, most travel packs have a 
single, large compartment, with access to 
three of its four sides through a continuous 
zipper. This must bear the brunt of repeated 
opening and closing, often under stress from 


Above, world's oldest rucksacks? Sherpartis carrying 
baskets, Nepal. Nick Tapp 

bulging contents, as well as holding those 
contents securely in place at all times, so 
inspect it closely before buying. Zips are 
backed up in all packs surveyed by straps and 
quick-release buckles, which serve also to 
compress the contents if the pack is not full to 
capacity. Some travel packs, like some 
conventional rucksacks, are divided into two 
compartments, with separate access to each; 
this is usually optional, the divider zipping out 
if not required. 


Some travel packs have one or more fixed 
external pockets, giving additional capacity, 
and increasing the options for organizing your 
belongings. In place of a fixed pocket, some 
include a day pack, which can be secured to 
the pack when you are carrying the whole lot 
on your back, or used separately as cabin 
luggage or for short sorties from a base. One 
model, the Canyon Stand-by, has both a day 
pack and a detachable shoulder bag on top. 
Many also provide pockets inside the lid or 
side walls for storing documents, pens and 
other small items in a secure yet conveniently 
accessible position. 

Selecting a travel pack is in essence 
identical to the process of selecting a 
conventional rucksack, described in detail in 
the Gear Survey on page 65 of this issue of 
Wild. Travel pack harnesses are identical to or 
somewhat simplified versions of those 
available on their specialized outdoor 
brethren, and the selection of a properly fitting 
pack is both possible and desirable. To carry 
a poorly seated load through a city is no more 
fun than to carry it through the bush. Do not 
imagine, either, that a flimsily constructed 
pack will survive any longer on the 
international travel circuit than in the 
mountains. The treatment dished out to airline 
luggage can be brutal, and the day-by-day 
stresses on zips, seams and materials, 
particularly on an extended journey, should 
not be underestimated. 

As is the case with conventional rucksacks, 
the capacities given by manufacturers often 
confound reason. In order to provide a basis 
for comparison, the table includes both 
claimed capacity (which includes all 
compartments, pockets and detachable 
packs) and measured dimensions of the 
main compartment for each pack sun/eyed. 
The brands available in specialist and not- 
so-specialist outdoor shops are represented 
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Superior Travel Packs 



Three plane flights 

and an overland bus trip could 
leave an ordinary backpack in 
shreds. You’ve spent a lot of 
money on your trip, don’t ruin it 
by taking cheap, inferior luggage. 
You might save a few extra dollars 
initially, but when the zip breaks 
and you’re picking your belongings 
up off the side of the road you’d 
wish you’d brought a better pack. 
The only answer is Mountains 
Designs convertible luggage. A 
range of top-class packs that 
instantly convert into roomy suit¬ 
cases. Real go-anywhere no-worry 
luggage. 


DESIGN 


A good travel pack has to provide 
suitcase style opening and convenience 
with a practical and comfortable 
harness system. Mountain Designs are 
constantly re-evaluating their soft 
luggage collection to meet the 
demands of travellers. Mountain 
Designs developed the Wedgetail 
Harness System into one of the 
leading pack harnesses in the world 
today. When not in use it is 
conveniently zipped away to leave you 
with neat stylish luggage. You can 
quickly transform from a backpacker 
to a traveller in moments. Perfect for 
meeting hotel receptionists or distant 
relatives. 

Innovative design features combined 
with a lifetime warranty provide 
worry free travelling. Mountain Designs 
ensure that every feature is carefully 
designed and integrated into the travel 
pack to make travelling easier for 
you. 

• The Wedgetail Harness provides 
a comfortable carrying system that 
can be custom fitted to any build or 
shape. 

• Covered compression straps 

prevent snagging on baggage 
carousels. 


• Shoulder strap that is sewn firmly 
onto the pack so it won’t come off. 
When not in use, it packs conven¬ 
iently into its own compartment. 

• Internal clothes cradle holds 
your gear in place and keeps it fresh 
and pressed, ready for you to wear. 

• Detachable wet bag provides 
separate storage for anything that is 
wet or dirty. 

• Large internal zipped flat 
pocket ideal for keeping that last 
clean shirt in. 

• Lashing tabs to attach additional 
items to the pack. 

• The Daypack (where present) 
comes with its own harness for use 
around town or as handy cabin 
luggage. 

• A tough No. 10 zip around the 
entire border of the daypack. 

• Lashing straps to give extra 
security for your daypack, in addition 


to the zip, when committing it to the 
care of some luggage handlers. 

• Padlock attachment point to 
lock the daypack to the main pack. 
The sturdy zips can also be padlocked 
to secure the main pack. 


DURABILITY 


Mountain Designs recognise that 
travelling places a lot of demands on 
equipment and so use only the finest 
quality materials. To see that your 
pack lasts the distance, each major 
seam is triple stitched and bound and 
all stress points are bartacked. When 
you go, don’t take risks, take 
Mountain Designs. 


LIFETIME WARRANTY 


Mountain Designs offer a lifetime 
warranty on their workmanship and 
any materials not already covered by 
the manufacturer. They will repair or 
replace at their option any fault - fair 
wear and tear excepted. 


Sydney: 494 Kent Street (02) 267 8238 Perth: 862 Hay Street (09) 322 4774 

Melbourne: 377 Little Bourke Street (03) 670 3354 Cottesloe: 31 Jarrad Street (09) 385 1689 

Monvell: 18 Tarwin Street Morwell (051) 34 3411 OUfltdifl DOSioqS Canberra: 7 Lonsdale Street, Braddon (062) 47 7488 

Brisbane: 93 Albert Street (07) 221 6756 ^Toll Free Number Call from anywhere in Australia at 

Adelaide: 76 Pirie Street (08) 232 0690 the cost of a local call 008 331 469 


Gear for places you’d rather be... 
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Outgear Australia 




by a selection from, in some cases, a 
considerably larger range. For reasons of 
space, not all models could be included. 

The approximate price is not the only 
important factor when it comes to selecting a 
travel pack. The most expensive may not be 
suited to your habits, and the cheapest may 
not measure up to your needs, so choose 
carefully; use your imagination in deciding 
what you need, and then give yourself a 
holiday. 

Gary Higgins and Nick Tapp 

Going to Some Lengths. String is wonderful 
stuff. There are people with cupboards full of 
it; no little scrap of yarn escapes their eagle 
eyes and magpie clutches. Whilst not suggest¬ 
ing that Wild readers go to quite such lengths, 
we can without hesitation recommend the 
inclusion in every rucksack of a usable 
amount—say, five metres or so—of nylon 
cord. Its uses are myriad. For example, a party 
of Victorian Nordic skiers was about to set off 
one Saturday morning not many months ago, 
when a howl of mortification from one member 
announced the nightmare of every devotee of 
cable bindings—the sun was shining, the 
snow was deep, and his cables were at home 
in Melbourne. It did not seem an appropriate 
time to point out that cables can be crimped 
permanently in place, and hence never left 
behind. Instead, one spare cable was located, 
and the lack of a second made up with a length 
of climbers’ three millimetre accessory cord. 
The resulting improvisation survived a day of 
Telemark skiing, and the cord later returned to 
service as a shoelace. 



Above, ad hoc cable ski-binding. Nick Tapp 


If you have a similar story, we'd like to hear 
it; and if it’s of general interest, we’d like to 
reproduce it in this column. If you have 
transparencies to accompany it, so much the 
better. Your idea doesn’t have to concern 
string, though this is a subject dear to our 
hearts; any imaginative and effective use of 
simple materials will do. Past contributions 
from readers have included modifications to a 
methylated spirits stove, and board games for 
bored walkers. Send to the address at the end 
of this section. 

Bunyips Sighted. The first Bunyip bush¬ 
walking boots, which included the first Scarpa- 
style cement-bonded walking boot made in 
Australia, were described in Equipment, Wild 
no 24. Two new, lightweight models feature 
lighter leather uppers than the existing boots 
but retain their leather lining and insoles, and 
have Vibram soles, Blake stitched in the fore¬ 


foot and cemented. The Uluru is a shoe, avail¬ 
able with an upper constructed from either two 
or one millimetre leather; a pair size 42 weighs 
975 grams or 907 grams and costs RRP $175. 
A pair of Razorback boots weighs 1.13 kilo¬ 
grams and costs RRP $192. 



Above, J&H Severne jacket with detachable hood 
(worn by model with fixed head). Top, Bunyip 
Razorback bushwalking boot and Uluru shoe. 

And Other Slimy Creatures. The Cane Toad 
is a new Gore-Tex parka from J&H in 
Queanbeyan, New South Wales. Whilst 
similar to the popular Cats & Dogs parka (see, 
most recently, Gear Survey, Wild no 32), it 
differs in having two flaps and a line of snaps 
over the zipper, where the Cats & Dogs closes 
with touch tape; an angled entrance to the two 
patch pockets; and a new, two-tone colour 
scheme. The Cane Toad and Cats & Dogs 
each cost about $256. The Severne, also new 
from J&H, is a lined Gore-Tex jacket with a 
high collar and detachable hood, and an 
abundance of pockets. About $375. 

Sunrise Industry. The Eureka! Rising Sun is 
a lightweight, free-standing tent designed to 
appeal to cycle tourers and other weight¬ 
conscious outdoor persons. It is made 
throughout from very light materials and is no 
larger than necessary to accommodate two 
adults of average height, lying down or— 
just—sitting up. Catching the sunrise in mild 
weather would be no problem, as the door and 
a large panel along each side of the tent are 
made of near-transparent netting. For less 
clement conditions, a fly protects the tent to 
ground level and provides covered space for 
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The essentials of lightweight travel 
When you leave home they go in here. 


This pack is a seasoned 
performer. Its comfort, 
convenience and 
reliability have been 
demonstrated over and 
again. The streamlined 
main bag and the full- 
sized day pack are a 
perfect travelling 
combination. 

Wilderness Equipment, 
making practical sense of 



Wilderness Equipment 

PO Box 83, Fremantle, V\M 6160 
Uncompromised Design 



Outgear 
Travel Pack 



Features you see when buying an 

Outgear travel pack: 

• Tough abrasion-resistant Cordura 

• Heavy-duty no 10 zipper 

• Detachable day pack 

• Double compartment with zip-out 
partitions 

• Fully adjustable harness with a zip-off 
harness cover for protection in transit 

• All seams reinforced and 
double-stitched 

• Padded handle and shoulder sling 

• Lockable zip sliders for security 


Bushwalkers 
beat a path to 
Stillwell 

You’d walk a long way to find a 
better place to stay than 
Stillwell Lodge, because 
Charlotte Pass is so close to 
Mt Kosciusko and Australia’s 
magnificent high country. 

But while the country’s high, 
our Bushwalkers Package 
rates are very low. 

Call Stillwell Lodge on 
(064) 57 5073. It’s the best place 
to go, after the snow. 



EARTH PRODUCTS 


ROCK 

CLIMBING 

ADVENTURE 



Come on a rockclimbing adventure at Mt Arapiles 
- Australia’s best climbing crag. Expert, quality 
instruction for beginners, advanced students, 
families, women’s groups and outdoor leader 
groups. Courses with full accommodation and 
meals also available. 

Phone Chris Peisker & Louise Shepherd 
( 053 ) 87 1329 
or Phil Wilkins & Heather Phillips 
( 053 ) 87 1414 
For brochures, write to 

The Climbing Company *14 

PO Box 166, Natimuk, Victoria 3409. 






















huuj 

tytiee&atn? 



Your key to 
outdoor 
adventure... 



send for your FREE 

'Catalogue of N.S.W. Maps' 




P'code. 


CENTRAL MAPPING AUTHORITY 
Panorama Avenue Bathurst NSW 2795 
telephone (063) 315344 


gear at the entrance. Pitching is easy with 
three shock-corded aluminium wands. 
Imported by Aymford. RRP $325. 

Bergans Returns. A Bergans tent was once 
the hallmark of a rare breed of bushwalker, 
skier and climber—the gear freak. Then the 
gear explosion hit, the freak became the norm, 
and the Bergans name faded from view. Now 
it’s back. Bergans tents, and internal- and 
external-frame packs, are being imported 
from Norway by Richards McCallum, in 
Melbourne. 

More Good Oil. Way back in Equipment, Wild 
no 18, we mentioned Thursday Plantation Tea 
Tree Oil, from Ballina, NSW, and its long list of 
applications for first aid and general health. 
The pure oil is still available, as also are dilute 
oil, antiseptic cream, after-sun lotion, bath 
soap and shampoo, all containing the extract 
of the medicinal tea tree, Melaleuca 
alternifolia. Although not in a position to 
conduct exhaustive tests, the Wild Health and 
Hygiene Department has used all these 
products, to greater or lesser degree, with no 
ill effect, and found the sharp scent of tea tree 
a refreshing alternative to familiar, soapy 
smells. Distributed by Outdoor Agencies, 
none of these products costs more than RRP 
$7.95. 



Above, flasher—Supa-Strobe. 


A Flash in the Pack. Fans of ‘Doctor Who' 
may find something familiar about the 
Emergency Strobe, made in Hong Kong for 
American company Metallized Products 
Incorporated, and the almost identical 
Supa-Strobe, made in the USA by G T Price 
Products Incorporated. They sit on our desk 
looking for all the world like two small (about 
ten centimetres high) red Daleks. Instead of 
those monotonous metallic voices, however, 
these devices emit periodic flashes of very 
bright white light. A tiny Xenon tube sealed in 
a plastic dome with some accompanying 
‘electrickery’ provides the light; the rest of 
each unit consists of a durable and apparently 
waterproof housing for a single size D alkaline 
battery and switch, and a stainless steel pin 
with which to attach it to rucksack, belt or 
clothing. The Supa-Strobe carries in addition 
a magnet, so that it can be attached to your 
car or inter-planetary run-about. Imported by 
Thermos of Smithfield, New South Wales, the 


Emergency Strobe weighs 230 grams with an 
alkaline battery, while the Supa-Strobe is 
distributed by Zen Imports of Rozelle, NSW, 
and weighs 265 grams with battery. Both sell 
for about $60. According to the packaging and 
accompanying material, both meet US Coast 
Guard performance standards. We can 
envisage considerable usefulness for such 
devices at sea or above the tree line, but 
wonder how visible they would be in thick 
bush. 

Weather-beaten. The Leatherman Tool, im¬ 
ported from the USA by Zen Imports, is a 
compact, folding package of useful 
implements not entirely dissimilar to the well- 
known Swiss Army Knife, but manufactured 
entirely from stainless steel and having the 
impressive air of permanence characteristic of 
many American gadgets. Its selection of 
tools—from pliers, wire-cutters, screwdrivers 
and knife to a 20 centimetre rule—is perhaps 
more appropriate for the workshop or glove 
compartment than the rucksack, and we are 
quite partial to an insulating grip on our pliers, 
but the Leatherman's evident quality will no 
doubt prove irresistible to some. It weighs 185 
grams with leather pouch and costs about 
$100. 

Legend Comes to Light. Another American 
product off the top shelf is the Legend, a small 
torch of very durable construction and smart 
design. Made from anodized aluminium, it has 
rubber sleeves that give good grip, especially 
when adjusting the beam from narrow to wide 
by twisting the head, and O-rings at every turn. 
The switch, easy to operate with one hand, is 
a reminder of this torch's origins as a police 
flashlight. Its simple lock, designed to prevent 
accidental switching on when not in use, is 
likely to appeal to Wild readers. The model we 
have seen (there are others) weighs just over 
100 grams with two AA alkaline batteries and 
costs around $38. Imported by Zen Imports. 

True Blue Water. The word is out that Blue 
Water II Plus, the new incarnation of the 
well-known American static rope (see Equip¬ 
ment, Wild no 34), is being manufactured in 
Australia, and has been since early 1989, by 
Blue Water Australia. The rope continues also 
to be made in the USA and Australian prod¬ 
uction is currently for the local market only. 
Blue Water products are distributed in this 
country by Spelean. 

Happy-ever-aftering. Further information 
has come to hand concerning Chouinard 
Camalots which should reassure climbers 
using these devices. Tests conducted by 
Chouinard in the USA on a number of 
Camalots showing hairline fractures in the 
aluminium cross-bars demonstrate that the 
defect, whilst unsettling, is in fact purely 
cosmetic. All units tested failed at greater than 
rated strength, and the point of failure in each 
case was the cable loop at the karabiner. The 
cracks in the cross-bar did not appear to 
change during the test. 

New products (on joan to Wild) and/or information about them, 

department. Written items should be typed, include 
recommended retail prices and preferably not exceed 200 
words. Send to the Editor, Wild, PO Box 415, Prahran, Victoria 
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Out on inspection . .. 

... turn on your ZOOM. 


Night fishing... 

... turn on your ZOOM. 


Nightfall on the mountain 
... turn on your ZOOM. 


Descending into the darkness. 
...turn on your ZOOM. 


Still walking at dusk. . . 

... turn on your MICRO. 


Working in the dark... 

... turn to your MICRO. 


Breakdown... 

... turn on your MICRO. 



















Wilderness calendars and diaries 



Antarctica 1990 (Hedgehog House, RRP 
$13.50). Australian Waterfalls 1990 
Calendar (John Piesse, RRP $11.95). 1990 
New Zealand Alpine Calendar (Hedgehog 
House, RRP $13.50). Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar (Peter Dombrovskis, 
RRP $12.95). The Wilderness of New South 
Wales 1990 (Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). 
Wild Places of Australia (Robert Rankin, 
RRP $10.95). Wilderness Australia 1990 
(Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). Wilderness 
Queensland 1990 (Robert Rankin, RRP 
$10.95). Wilderness Tasmania (Rob 
Blakers, RRP $6.95). Wilderness Victoria 
(Robert Rankin, RRP $10.95). 

Each containing no less than 25 photos and 
a map, Antarctica and its sister publication 
New Zealand are, on this score at least, the 
most generous of this year’s offerings. And 
Antarctica's photos are generally excellent— 
they include one or two that will inspire 
mountaineers and several that will appeal to 
animal and bird lovers. Of a similar format, 
Hedgehog House's other offering, New 
Zealand , is a less even effort but still manages 
to include a couple of fine mountaineering 
photos. The printing of these two New 
Zealand-produced calendars has improved 
since earlier editions. 

Waterfalls has improved steadily over the 
years, reflecting the great effort John Piesse 
puts into this excellent publication which is a 
must for anyone interested in Australia’s often 
little-known waterfalls. 

The silver-bordered cover photo of Nicoles 
Needle tells you immediately that 
Dombrovskis has pulled out all stops with the 
latest edition of his classic Tasmanian 
Wilderness Calendar. And, whilst some of the 
subjects are vaguely familiar, this high 
standard continues inside. The calendar is 
supplied with an attractive, robust and 
practical protective mailer. 

Robert Rankin has again produced no less 
than five calendars and a diary. At $10.95 
each, his are the least expensive of the 
‘full-size’ calendars, and excellent value. New 
South Wales, like the others, is a solid effort 
but is distinguished by too many rather dark 
photos. Wilderness Australia has a bias 
towards Tasmania and northern Australia but 
is otherwise similar to Wild Places of Australia, 
its horizontal-format cousin, in which the north 
is even more heavily represented. 
Queensland is likely to be of only limited 
interest south of the border. Victoria is not 
inspiring. 

Wilderness Tasmania is an interesting entry 
this year. A small (220 x 110 millimetres), 
vertical-format calendar, it is much less 
expensive than the others but includes a 
number of very good photos and a form 
soliciting membership of that champion of the 
subjects of the photos, the Wilderness 
Society. 

Chris Baxter 


Above, Lake Oberon, Western Arthur Range, 
Tasmania. Photo by Grant Dixon, reproduced from 
Wilderness Diary 1990. 


Natural Australia Desk Diary 1990 

(Australian Conservation Foundation, RRP 
$29.95). 1990 Wilderness Diary (Peter 
Dombrovskis, RRP $18.95). Wild Australia 
Diary 1990 (Robert Rankin, RRP $12.95). 
Wilderness Diary 1990 (Australian 
Conservation Foundation, RRP $16.95). 


Similar to last year’s outstanding 
publication, Natural Australia this year 
impresses more for the excellence of its 
design and production than for its photos. 
They’re not bad, but there are few that ‘grab’ 
you. Ironically, I found more of interest among 
the photos of the ACF’s other diary, its more 
accessibly priced Wilderness Diary 1990 
which, with justification, is extremely popular. 

Never one to be left out of the reckoning, in 
his Wilderness Diary Peter Dombrovskis has 
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NEW RELEASES FROM THE VICMAP RANGE 


The Grampians North and South 

Discover Victoria's popular recreation areas with these outdoor leisure maps. Illustrated 
in colour and packed with local information including track notes, tours and amenities. 


Available now from the Mapshop and selected agents. See the whole range today at: 



/Ltani^ 

GROWING TOGETHER 


ALSO BOGONG HIGH PLAINS, WILSONS PROMONTORY, LAKE TYRES, HATTAH LAKES, KINGLAKE 


The Mapshop 
Information Victoria Centre 
318 Lt. Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 

Tel. (03) 663 3483 and 
(008) 13 6762 (toll free) 


MAPS AND 
BOOKS BY 
MAILORDER 

B owyangs offer Australia's first 
comprehensive catalogue to plan and 
guide your next adventure. EVERY 
Australian, New Guinea and New Zealand 
topographic map from both government and 
private sources is included in our inventory. 
We also offer an extensive range of guidebooks 
and overseas maps for adventure holidays, 
isolated treks and business trips. 

For a FREE brochure phone (03) 862 3526 
or write to: 259 High Street, Kew, Vic 3101. 



Address 
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SUPA-STROBE 

THIS LIGHT MAY SAVE YOUR LIFE! 


Suitable for Hikers, Motorists, Sailors, Military, Law Enforcement, 
Emergency Services, Campers, etc, etc. Hundreds of other uses. 



NEW EMERGENCY 
STROBE 


For WARNING & DISTRESS MARKING 

• Very economical 

• 200,000+ peak C.P. (Xenon gas fired) 

• Durable and compact (10cm. tall) 

• Operates on one alkaline D Cell battery 

• 24 hour+ run time • Waterproof * 

• 60 flashes/minute 

• Up to several miles visibility 

• Heavy duty magnet & s’steel pin - 
for various attachments 

• Clear lens for maximum visibility (coloured lens available). 


These “SUPA-STROBES” represent real value in the market today. Similar lights 
are often 2 to 3 times the cost for such a concept. In addition they are very 
economical to operate for over 24 hours non-stop on a single "D" alkaline battery. 
* It is waterproof, under a three foot head of water which is the U.S. “mil spec” 
standard (MILF 3747), and is durable with a high impact plastic body, polycarbonate 
lens and brass military switch. These units are made in the U.S.A. by a leading 
American military contractor and are approved by the U.S. Coast Guard. ORDER 
CODE: QC4D31/S. 


Trade Enquiries: ZEN IMPORTS PTY. LTD. 

PH: (02) 818 1955 FAX: (02) 810 8776 
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continued the high standard he established 
with previous editions . The faithful, and there 
are plenty of 'em, won’t be disappointed. 

Robert Rankin’s ‘budget offering’, Wild 
Australia, received praise in this column last 
year; the 1990 issue is at least as good, and 
the deciduous beech endpapers are a nice 
touch. 

CB 

The Mai lee Area Review, Final 
Recommendations by the Land 
Conservation Council (LCC, 1989, free). 

The Wimmera River rises in the Grampians 
in western Victoria and flows generally 
northwards into Lake Hindmarsh. From this 
lake, Outlet Creek then continues northwards 
to dissipate in a series of lakes in and around 
what is now Wyperfeld National Park, on the 
edge of the Big Desert. 

This is part of the Mallee, one of the last 
semi-arid areas in the world to retain tracts of 
relatively undisturbed native vegetation. 

Large quantities of water are removed from 
the Wimmera River on its way north for 
irrigation and other purposes, and it is now a 
rare event for any of the Wyperfeld Lakes to 
be filled. Outlet Creek last flowed in 1975. 
Wirrengren Plain, the terminal lake in the 
Wimmera system, was filled about every 20 
years when the Wimmera flowed unhindered, 
but it last received water in 1918. 

Drastically reducing the flow of water into 
these Mallee lakes places great strain on the 
ecology of the area. 

The Land Conservation Council is the 
Victorian government body charged with 
making recommendations on the use of public 
land, and it has been looking at the Mallee. 

In one of many issues dealt with, the LCC 
has recommended steps to increase water 
flow to the downstream end of the Wimmera 
system. This is to be enthusiastically 
welcomed. 

Two-thirds of the Mallee have already been 
cleared for agriculture, and what is left needs 
careful protection. The LCC has recommend¬ 
ed enormous additions to existing parks and 
reserves, most notably a large extension to 
Wyperfeld National Park, and the creation of 
a new Murray-Sunset National Park which will 
include Pink Lakes State Park and the Sunset 
Country. These will be among Victoria’s 
largest National Parks. 

While all this is welcome, the recommend¬ 
ations have failed to tackle other issues 
adequately. 

Although the LCC recommends phasing out 
grazing in the proposed new parks, it 
advocates continuation in other areas by a 
complex method which will be expensive to 
administer. In an alarming reversal of the 
appropriate test, the LCC states ‘there are 
inadequate scientific data about the impact of 
grazing on natural ecosystems in the Mallee 
to justify its total exclusion from all dry-land 
areas’. One would have thought that inclusion 
of grazing in delicate, threatened and publicly 
owned natural bushland would require 
scientific justification, not the reverse. The 
report documents substantial damage caused 
by grazing in the Mallee. 

With a puzzling lack of logic, the LCC has 
recommended that broombush harvesting 
continue in extensive areas of the Big Desert. 


Above, flat-back turtle hatchlings, Cape York, 
Queensland. Photo by Geoff Spanner, reproduced 
from Wilderness Diary 1990. 

Broombush is harvested for the non-essential 
purpose of feature fencing. At present the 
industry gives han/esters seasonal employ¬ 
ment which amounts to between 9 and 19 
full-time jobs. Fifty per cent in excess of the 
licensed cut is now harvested illegally. Even 
worse than the significant biological impact 
caused by removal of broombush is the 
proliferation of tracks it causes, with con¬ 
sequent spread of weeds and vermin and loss 
of wilderness values. 

The cost to the government of properly 
supervising the broombush industry would far 
exceed the profits of the industry itself. 

The recommendations impose no real 
restrictions on mining, nor on exploration for 
minerals in the area. This is particularly 
troubling as there are many exploration leases 
current over the region. Petroleum 
exploration, for example, can involve 
bulldozing long strips of bushland for seismic 
surveys, which would greatly erode the 
wilderness and conservation values of the 
region. Many important ecological sites have 
been excluded from proposed National Parks 
because of their potential for mining 
operations. 

Creation of new parks and reserves in the 
Mallee is timely. But the time has passed when 
the public will accept any further destructive 
exploitation of our wild heritage. 

Brian Walters 

The Mallee In Flower by I R McCann 
(Victorian National Parks Association, 1989, 
RRP $14.95). 

On a recent walk in the Mallee, there were 
places where it was difficult to take a step 
without treading on an orchid. Even blase 
bushwalkers find their curiosity stirred by the 
Mallee’s diverse flora. How to identify those 
orchids, mistletoes, acacias and so many 
others? 

Drawing on an association with the Mallee 
stretching back 50 years, Ian McCann (now 
aged 81) has compiled a fine companion to his 


earlier volume The Alps in Flower (see review 
in Wild no 29). There are 120 pages, all colour, 
with several photographs on each page, 
sensibly arranged to aid identification. 

The Mallee is a fragile region. Of the original 
1,000 native plant species, 200 have been lost 
or are endangered. The remaining native 
bushland needs careful protection (see Green 
Pages). 

With the publication of The Mallee In 
Flower, the Victorian National Parks 
Association has added to its impressive list of 
books (which include the classic The Alps at 
the Crossroads). Production is of a high order, 
with good colour reproduction and graphics, 
making the book satisfying to hold. 

An ideal size to slip into a pack, The Mallee 
In Flower will help to satisfy the curiosity which 
the Mallee itself inspires. 

BW 

Architecture in the Wild: The Issues of 
Tourist Developments in Remote and 
Sensitive Environments edited by Judy 
Vulker and Gillian McDonald (Royal Australian 
Institute of Architects, Education Division, 
1989, RRP $25.95). 

At a time of rapidly mounting pressures for 
more development adjacent to or in remote 
and sensitive areas, the RIAA is to be 
commended for its initiative in holding a 
conference on architecture in wild places. The 
aim was to increase architects’ awareness of 
the skills and issues involved in designing for 
these places. That aim was probably 
achieved. However, after reading this book, a 
collection of the conference papers, I was left 
with a feeling that the topics were too diverse. 
The issues are too complex to be tackled with 
much depth in such a manner. The subjects, 
for instance, ranged from the services 
required in a Great Barrier Reef floating hotel 
to the case for regulation of Antarctic tourism! 
This criticism aside, many papers are 
informative for a generally urban-oriented 
profession and raise important issues for us 
all. 

The papers may be categorized into three 
broad topics. The first explores the nature of 
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snowgum 

An Australian 
Original 

These clothes expose the fact 
that people are not always 
climbing mountains or 
mapping trails on unknown 
continents. We hope that 
these clothes will be worn 
while relaxing or travelling — 
in short, multi-functional. 

Sizes 66, 71, 76, 81, 86, 

91, 96 & 101 cm 

Colours Putty, Charcoal 


Shorts, Long Shorts, Pants 


SNOWGUM 

ADVENTURE WEAR 

PO Box 128, Cambridge Park 
NSW 2750 Australia 
Telephone (047) 21 4477 
Fax (047) 31 2293 


OUTDOOR SHOPS RUN BY OUTDOOR PEOPLE 


Montelliana Kimberley 
Italian Classic 
from Intertrek. 

Superb for bush-walking and 
trekking, lightweight, robust leather, 
Vibram traction sole, support flex 
nylon mid-sole, Blake sewn to 
upper. Weight: 1.3kg. 

Available from: 

Torre Mountain Craft 
Sherwood (07) 379 5549 
Mountain Equipment 
Sydney (02) 264 3146 
Mountain Equipment 
Chatswood (02)419 6955 
Bushcraft Equipment 

Wollongong (042) 29 6748 
Bogong 

Melbourne (03) 600 0599 
The Wilderness Shop 
Box Hill (03) 898 3742 
Outsports 

Caulfield Sth (03) 523 5727 

Outsports 

Frankston (03) 783 2079 ° 

Jolly Swagman | 

Hobart (002) 34 3680 § 
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Strong and 
Waterproof 

These are just two of the Macpac advantages. 



The Olympus has survived formidable winds and being 
“buried alive" more times than we care to remember. The 
aerodynamic testing and Multi-pitch structure built into 
the Olympus is in every Macpac tent, to ensure they 
outperform their intended purpose. 

lb complete their extreme weatherproofness, Macpac 
tents have double-coated flys and impenetrable bucket 
floors with tape-sealed seams. 

But we don’t stop there. Macpac's Multi-pitch system also 
lets you pitch any part, or all of your tent at once. And 
combined with large inbuilt vents, Multi-pitch minimises 
condensation by encouraging airflow 


wilderness, its value, needs and control. John 
Burgess, in discussing regulation in 
Tasmanian National Parks, gives background 
to the decision to allow commercial huts on the 
Overland Track, a subject of interest to many 
readers. Four papers deal with the second 
topic, tourism. Inevitably, it would seem, 
market analysts need to segment and classify 
the tourist market. I leave it to you to work out 
which segment you fit into: ‘Socially 
Conscious and Experiential’, 'Belonger and 
Achiever’ or ‘The Emulators and "I am me"’! 
Despite this diversion, John Arup’s paper 
should be treated seriously, as it summarizes 
his recommendations for potential Tasmanian 
tourist sites, many of which could prove to be 
highly controversial: the Mt Wellington aerial 
tramway, a major tourist development at 
Cockle Creek, a ‘snow-based resort’ at 
Nevada Peak/Honeybird Basin, and the 
construction of ‘upmarket walker lodges' at 
Melaleuca Inlet. Assessment of the 
environmental impact of such developments 
is not attempted in the paper. 

The third topic, design, is addressed by five 
papers. It is here that the sensitivity required 
of designers working in fragile environments 
comes through most clearly. Jerry deGryse, 
for instance, tells of his techniques for 
preserving landscape at the edge of 
wilderness, and Christine Vadasz simply and 
eloquently discusses the means she uses to 
evaluate her sites and plan her buildings. We 
can all learn much from these and other 
authors. 

Well presented and informative, 
Architecture in the Wild challenges architects 
and others associated with potential 
developments to look beyond the project and 
the present. As Rick Bzowy concludes, ‘The 
finite extent of our natural resources imposes 
an increasing responsibility on every building 
work, far beyond the comfortable limits of site 
boundaries'. 

David Gairns 


Bushwalking in Kosciusko National 
Park—An Introduction to the Park for 
Experienced Walkers by Charles Warner 
(published by the author, second edition, 
1989, RRP $10.95). 

Charles Warner has updated his guidebook 
with a completely revised second edition. 

As with the first edition (see review in Wild 
no 12), the book is not a set of track notes but 
is intended to be an introduction to the park for 
experienced walkers. 

In the new edition, the production of the 
book has been improved, and it is easier to 

Warner has packed his guide with 
information, but has wisely avoided the 
temptation to give too much detail. For this 
reason, the handbook is an ideal aid for those 
who wish to go to the Kosciusko National Park 
in a spirit of adventure and exploration. 

BW 


Macpac tents are designed 
and constructed in New Zealand 
to keep you safe, dry and 
comfortable in any weather. 



macpac 


Bushwalking by Public Transport: a 
Victorian Guide by Mark Learmonth and 
John Embury (published by the authors, 1989, 
RRP $12.50). 

Often the hardest part of a day walk is the 
drive home and apart from disliking cars, there 
are sound environmental reasons to avoid 
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AUSTRALIAN SCHOOL 
Of MOUNTAINEERING 



LEARN WITH THE PROFESSIONALS! 

COURSES AND INSTRUCTION IN ABSEILING, ROCKCLIMBING, 
MOUNTAINEERING, ICE CLIMBING AND SKI MOUNTAINEERING. 
WRITE OR CALL FOR OUR FREE COLOUR BROCHURE: 

166 KATOOMBA STREET, KATOOMBA, NSW 2780. PHONE (047) 82 2014. 
BASED IN THE BLUE MOUNTAINS! 


ROCKCRAFT 
CLIMBING j 
SCHOOL** 


Over the years, the Australian 
School of Mountaineering has 
established itself as the leader in 
abseiling and rockclimbing 
instruction and guiding. Ours is the 
most experienced team in Australia! 


One recent success was the ASM 
Director’s solo ascent of Mt 
McKinley on 7 May 1989. 


ABSEILING $80 

6 Jan, 3 Feb, 3 Mar. 


ADVANCED ABSEILING $95 

20 Jan, 17 Feb, 17 Mar. 


THREE SISTERS ABSEILING 
ADVENTURE $95 

27 Jan, 24 Feb, 24 Mar. 


ROCK I $155 

Two-day basic rockclimbing course 
6/7 Jan, 3/4 Feb, 3/4 Mar. 


ROCK II $175 

Two-day intermediate rock course 
27/28 Jan, 24/25 Feb, 24/25 Mar. 


ROCK III $550 

Five-day comprehensive rock course 
6-10 Feb. 


Please contact our office for the 
complete rockclimbing/abseiling 
schedule—the above is just a 
sample of what we offer! 


DON’T FORGET THERE ARE STILL 
SOME PLACES LEFT ON OUR 
MT ACONCAGUA POLISH 
GLACIER EXPEDITION LEAVING 
9 FEBRUARY 1990. 

For more information, contact Glen 
Nash (ASM Operations Director). 
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True 

Blue 


been available for a long time In plain 
brushed or red finishes, 
a range of sizes. Many walkers 
find that our red lacquered 
bottles are perfect for 
carrying beverages. 

To others, red 
bottles are made 
for one thing— 
stove fuel. No-one 
enjoys drinking Shellite or 


Our popular leak-proof 
and corrosion-free 

bottles 


combination of durability, 
function and light weight. 
Now, at last, you will find a blue 
Sigg bottle for drinking water at 
'your favourite outdoor equipment shop. 
Ask for the Sigg Blue Bottle! 


DRAWBACKS 


□ t ANY MOUNTAIN 
we are now 
complementing our 
Gore-Tex® and 
Entrant® range with 
Polarplus and Polarlite. 
We see Polarplus/lite 
as wool without the 
drawbacks. It has a 
high warmth-to-weight 
ratio but, unlike wool, 
absorbs very little 
water. It dries fast and 
keeps you warm. It 
never pills and can be 
washed without 
shrinkage. Look for 
these quality products 
at specialist shops. 



and turn instead to public transport, 
'one will want to do that all the time, 
is a guide to make the option a little 

catering for day trips that can be 
im Melbourne, the book also has 
extended walks as well as short 
an trip preparation, map reading and 

walk has been clearly described 
I the necessary public transport 
an) and is supported by clear sketch- 
maps. The authors published this book 
themselves, and the maps appear to have 
been prepared with a desk top publishing 
package. The next edition might be improved 
with captions for the photographs, an overall 
location map, and maybe some more notes on 
historical or other points of interest with each 
walk. Nevertheless, the production is 
generally quite adequate. 

I knew some of the suggested walks, 
although I had never thought of reaching them 
by public transport. Others are quite novel. 
Most Victorian bushwalkers will want this book 
on their shelves if not in their day pack. 

BW 


It’s Easy Being Green by Rob Gell and 
Rosslyn Beeby (McCulloch, 1989, RRP 
$12.95). 

Two journalists have combined to produce 
a small book with easy advice for living in a 
more environmentally sensitive way. 

There is a chapter on recreation, but (I 
hope) most bushwalkers will already be 
familiar with the advice it contains. 

BW 


A Garden of Birds by Graham Pizzey (Viking 
O'Neill, 1988, RRP $50). 

The title of this book is deceptive. Books on 
birds in gardens have about them a suburban 
air, scraps for the sparrows, sugared water for 
honey-eaters. Graham Pizzey, however, has 
a far broader scope. From the philosophy of 
Australian gardening to the detail of how 
plants produce sugars, from a history of 
Australian attitudes to the environment to a 
detailed analysis of which birds are likely to be 
found in each garden type, there seems to be 
no aspect of avian horticulture unexplored. 

Two aspects of this book are particularly 
impressive: the research, and the philosophy 
behind its production. Volumes of scientific 
reporting from a wide range of fields have 
been distilled into a harmonious text imbued 
with a deep love for the Australian flora and 
fauna. It is the love of a great all-round 
naturalist fed by an ever expanding 
knowledge of the way birds interact with their 
environment. We are fortunate that he can 
pass it on so cogently. 

Stephen Garnett 

Other Titles Received 
Australia and the South Pacific: Exploring 
the Islands and Underwater World by Kevin 
Deacon (Simon & Schuster, 1989, RRP $45). 
Brazil-A Travel Survival Kit by Mitchell 
Schoen and William Herzberg (Lonely Planet, 
1989, RRP $17.95). 

































Do you have a 

Boring job? 

A MANAGER is needed for our store in 
Sydney. Here’s your chance to get into a job 
that relates to your interests in the outdoors. 
You will be involved in all the facets of 
running a successful retail outlet. Although 
ultimately responsible to the Perth based 
Managing Director, you will enjoy 
considerable autonomy. Responsibilities will 
include staffing, stock control, customer 
service, selling and administration. Ideally, 
you will have considerable management 
experience with a retail background, 
although the latter is not essential. In 
addition to this, you must have a 
demonstrable interest in the outdoors and 
preferably personal experience in some 
aspects of outdoor adventuring. The ability 
to guide and motivate staff towards attaining 
their full potential and to establish and 
maintain a happy and productive working 
environment is essential. 

An attractive package will be negotiated, in 
line with your prior experience. 

SALES STAFF are also required. If you are a 
person with a wealth of knowledge and 
experience in the outdoors and would enjoy 
helping our customers, then this could be 
the position for you. 

Please phone Ivan (09) 322-4938 for initial 
enquiries. Applications close January 10th. 
Confidentiality assured. 


Mountain Designs | 

Gear for places you’d rather be • 


Don’t get 

How often have you been wet, cold and 
uncomfortable because your jacket just didn’t 
do its job? Condensation, leaking seams and 
draughts of cold air can now be problem s of 
the past. Il i ft. t W EtW 

Combine GORE-TEX material with 
good design features and you have a 
jacket that will perform for years to 
come. Here are two of the best... 

WILD FANTASTIC - an old favourite 
with new features! Bottom and waist 
drawcords to provide an adjustable seal 
against cold winds. Re-designed hood with 
adjustment tab to maintain good vision. 

Kangaroo and handwarmer pockets. Popover 
style. 

THE STRATUS - used by Robert Swan on 
his walk to the North Pole, it is the finest 
extreme weather jacket in die world. Features 
the revolutionary two-phase hood which 
ensures a watertight fit without restricting 
movement or peripheral vision. Five easily 
accessible pockets with full length styling 
make this the perfect choice for people who 
require the very best protection. 


PERTH 
COTTESLOE 
ADELAIDE 
CANBERRA Gear for plac 


wet 


Rossi Boots 
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Bluffing the Public 

That hut continues to make waves 


I have little quarrel with Margaret Nikolajuk’s 
letter, responding to my article in Wild no 33, 
in which she comments on the safety value of 
huts in the high country, except that the goal 
of a hut in extreme weather conditions could 
in itself be a trap. She is right in saying that 
Bluff Hut is a fine location for teaching the 
need to preserve our wilderness areas. 
However, the wilderness value of the Bluff 
region is surely in danger as a result of the 
activities based on Bluff Hut and the road 
which passes it. This is no longer the wild 
place it was even ten years ago. 

The Bluff is arguably one of the most 
interesting and beautiful peaks in the Alps. Its 
intrinsic value is being compromised not only 
by the activities of 'that most maligned 
Mansfield operator' but also by the ease with 
which vehicles can now reach Bluff Hut. A new 
road has been built in the last decade, 
presumably in part for the benefit of that 
operator. Visiting the area in January 1989, it 
was noted that the road rapidly deteriorates 
after Bluff Hut and vehicles have avoided 
steep rocky sections by driving over and 
destroying alpine meadows. 

Victoria’s Department of Conservation, 
Forests & Lands has advised me that on a 
weekend prior to March 1989, a survey by 
Rangers at Bluff Hut found that, ‘Over a 
four-hour period some 300 persons stopped 
at Bluff Hut for varying times. At one stage, 30 
four-wheel vehicles were parked in the vicinity 
of Bluff Hut, and the stockyards were in 
constant use'. I would advocate complete and 
permanent closure of this road to ensure that 
at least some wilderness value continues to 
exist at higher elevations. 

At Bluff Hut extensive stockyards are now in 
place, surrounded by barbed wire and devoid 
of ground cover. The hut is many times larger 
than it was originally and the two additional 
out-buildings constructed increase the 
potential impact of the hut on the environment. 
Of major concern is the extent to which a 
private commercial operator has access and 
occupancy concessions on public land in the 
Bluff area. This endangers the very 
environment which is being used. Those rights 
appear to be a great expense to the Victorian 
Government and users of the Bluff; in dollars 
for maintenance, and in loss of land quality. 
The Victorian National Parks Association has 
already suggested to the Department of 
Conservation, Forests & Lands that the 
commercial operations at Bluff Hut be moved 
to less sensitive areas, pending proper 
environmental safeguards. 

Doug Humann 
Balwyn, Vic 

Independents on the Mainland? 

Not Likely! 

A depressing statement, but true. The recent 
election of five Green Independents in 
Tasmania took years of dedicated hard work. 
However, another vital ingredient that made 
their success possible is too often overlooked. 
This is that of all Australian States, Tasmania 
alone has a fair electoral system. 


Instead of small, single-member electorates 
as in mainland States, Tasmania has much 
larger electorates which elect seven members 
each. This means that each candidate needs 
only one-eighth of the vote to be elected, 
which allows the election of candidates with a 
minority of votes. Put simply, each Party (or 
Independent) gains representation in 
parliament corresponding to its voting 
strength. 

A good example of this can be seen in the 
last Tasmanian election. A 17% vote for the 
Independents resulted in their gain of 14% of 
parliamentary seats. The same vote in main¬ 
land elections would result in no Independents 
being elected. The Australian Senate also 
uses this system, which is why we now have 
people like Jo Vallentineand Norm Sanders to 
represent our views in the Federal Upper 
House. 

The official name of this system is the 
‘Quota-preferential Method of Proportional 
Representation'. It sounds like a mouthful but 
is really quite a simple method and has many 
advantages over those mentioned above. 
There is a Proportional Representation 
Society in most States from which more 
information can be obtained. 

If we as conservationists wish to have our 
views represented in State parliament, we 
must fight for electoral reform in each State. It 
may sound like a dry and boring task 
compared with standing in front of a bulldozer 
but until we can have an effective voice in 
parliament, we will always be forced to take 
last-resort measures. 

Vicky Bonwick 
Hobart, Tas 

Baby Talk 

Poor Beverley Gilbert left such a negative 
impression of day walks with kids that I 
thought I’d better write. Whilst I’m no expert, 
I’ve done various successful (I enjoy them) 
walks with my son since he was two. Everyone 
is different, but this is what works for me: 

There are no commercially available packs 
which will carry both the child and the huge 
amount of gear needed. I purchased a $30 
Trailmaster papoose from Target and, with the 
aid of two old shoelaces and a cane stake from 
a pot plant, tied on an old Greenfields day pack 
(£5 in London nine years ago). It isn’t any more 
uncomfortable than the top-of-the-range 
Karrimor H-frame I borrowed in London. 

I take food, drink, baby requisites, a small 
first-aid kit, sunscreen, Aerogard, and a bright 
orange, cheap plastic poncho. This is the 
change table and would also be easy to spot 
in an emergency. 

My perfect walk is one which takes no more 
than an hour to drive to, is about a kilometre 
long, through semi-shade (why risk sunburn?) 
and leads to somewhere with water—a creek, 
a lake, a beach. The rule is never to walk in 
further than you can carry out. Although he 
often walked quite a way in, for the first few 
walks I always had to carry my toddler out. He 
and all the gear are about the limit of what I 
can carry and after an hour it’s no longer fun. 



I live in Sydney and have had several good 
walks around Springwood. The Wiggins Track 
to Glennbrook Creek swimming hole, the long 
track from Martins Look-out to the creek, the 
Victoria Track from Faulconbridge to Clarinda 
Falls and the Florabella Pass from Warrimoo 
are all good. The Florabella Pass (Jim Smith, 
How to See the Blue Mountains, pages 73-4 
and 132) is particularly good as it includes a 
small overhang cave with a natural window. 
You can almost see the bunyips. 

My boy also loves the 'seven-league-boot' 
effect of walking downhill while holding my 
hand. In Royal National Park, the walks from 
Otford Look-out to Werrong, and Garrawarra 
to either Burning Palms or South Era are about 
right. 

I’ve attempted longer walks, but they tend 
to try the patience of both parent and child. 

I thoroughly recommend these kinds of day 
walks. My boy loves them and they are, after 
all, for his benefit, although I enjoy them too. 
It’s a sight for parents’ eyes to see their 
two-year-old, day pack on back, map and 
compass in hand, pointing at a track you 
couldn’t miss in a Budawang fog and saying 
‘This way, Daddy!’ 

Keith Binns 
Bankstown, NSW 

Steadfast 

I was very interested to read your paragraph 
about Mt Steadfast in Wild no 34. 

Almost three years after our submission to 
the Place Names Committee, I thought the 
matter had either been shelved or lost, but last 
May a letter asked my husband to make 
further comments, and mentioned the 
application for Mt Brookes. 

Just two things seem relevant: that we 
applied in 1986 whereas the Brookes 
application was submitted in 1988; and more 
importantly, that my husband Brian died of 
cancer in December 1986. This seemed to 
give more impetus to our desire to have a 
mountain named after the steadfast lives of 
our closest friends, Kath Musgrove and Bert 
Coutts (you probably have the details on your 
file) and now, my husband. The Reverend 
Peter Musgrove submitted our case. 

I feel that there is no ‘competition’ here. It 
would be thrilling to have a Mt Steadfast—on 
the other hand, Mr Brookes has contributed so 
much to bushwalking; indeed, my late 
husband may well have used his maps! 

Margaret Kershaw 
Box Hill, Vic 

We Deliver 

I was shocked and amazed at Australia Post’s 
arbitrary decision to discontinue the 
subsidized postal rate for certain Registered 
Publications. According to the ABC-TV 
programme ‘The 7.30 Report', this could 
initially increase the cover price by about 
$2.00 per issue, and who knows where it might 
end! The objectionable practice of 
government monopolies making significant, 
and not easily challenged, pricing decisions 
should not be taken lying down. There are 
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Brave enough to have a good, penetrating look 
at themselves and how they handle life. 

Adventurous enough to tackle the 

unknown and to face new challenges. 

Bold enough to risk new social relationships and 
to work with other people to achieve. 

Strong enough to leave all that is familiar and 
to seek an understanding of their future. 

Excited enough to want to expedition, cave, 
raft, rockclimb, abseil, canoe, ski. 

Interested enough to want to see some of the 
most magnificent mountains, bushlands, rivers, 
rain forests and natural places in Australia. 


and Courageous enough to decide that 

NOW is the time to find out what Outward Bound 
really is all about. 

To find out more telephone (008) 26 7999 
or send the slip below to: 

^ AUSTRALIAN OUTWARD BOUND FOUNDATION 

Box 4213, GPO Sydney, NSW 2001. 


.P/CODE.PHONE....... a: _ 

PLEASE SEND ME INFORMATION ON I® 
□ Pack & Paddle Camps □ Standard Course (aged 17-30) w | 

_J 


□ Adult Course (aged over 30) 


Easy-Lite" Stove: 
fast boil, adjustable, 
and trouble free! 

Fuel-efficient operation and a large 
tank mean only one fill-up for a 
typical week-end. 

■ Goes from backpack to boil in less than 
5 minutes 

■ Simple, quick set-up; no priming, no hassle 

■ Quad-divided windshield protects flame 


M 


WANTED 

Young men and women 17-30 years 
men and women over 30 years 
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Beware of cheaper, 
look-alike 
imitations! 

When a compass is built to the highest 
standards of accuracy, not deliberately down to a 
low price. When it’s the only compass in the world 
that uses the finest Swedish steel in its sensitive 
magnetic needle. When it’s filled with a unique 
non-yellowing anti-static liquid that resists bubble 
formation. When it’s tested to operate in 
temperatures from —40°C to +50°C. When it’s 
specially counterbalanced to account for the 
magnetic dip forces found in Australasia. That’s 
when it is a SILVA compass and you can be sure 
there is no better or more accurate compass you 
can buy. 

Choose from over 30 different models at 
better camping stores throughout Australia, but 
beware of cheaper, look-alike imitations. 



And only SILVA compasses 
come with a 5 year warranty. 


other options, and these should be pursued 
where possible. 

Given that the readers who subscribe to 
Wild are generally doers rather than armchair 
enthusiasts, it would seem logical for some of 
the nation-wide outdoor shops to act as 
distribution agents. 1 am sure that Paddy 
Pallin, Mountain Designs, the Scout Outdoor 
Centre or any of the other outdoor shops 
would be more than willing to include the 
magazine in their interbranch freight deliveries 
once every three months. I know that I am 
always looking for a reason to visit my local 
shop for a browse, and collecting my issue of 
Wild would be the perfect excuse. 

With a fully computerized subscription list, it 
should not be difficult to give subscribers the 
option of continuing home delivery. However, 
for those of us who would prefer to put the 
money into good equipment rather than the 
government coffers, I believe that this is a 
viable alternative. 

I would be interested to know what your 
other subscribers feel about the proposed 
change, and whether they too think that 
something could be done to get around 
Australia Post’s outrageous decision. 

James Wilson 
Burnside, SA 

‘Sniggering, Prurient Schoolboys’ 

My first reaction to the cover of Wild no 34 was: 
'Oh no! Now it’s the Wild wet T-shirt cover!'. 
Then, in my naivety [s/'c], I thought that maybe 
I should give you the benefit of the doubt and 
assume that you chose the cover for its value 
as a canyoning shot. 

Finally, I decided that if Wild wants to have 
a front cover of which the main feature is a 
woman in a clinging wet singlet ( Over a 
[one-piece] bathing suit. Editor), it deserves 
any criticism it gets. Why should I make 
allowances? The cover selection reflects the 
taste of sniggering, prurient schoolboys... 

Do I over-react? I think not. Wild has a 
history of using photographs of women in a 
sexist manner. Sure, you also publish photos 
showing naked men, but the captions are 
revealing. Photos containing male nudity have 
sexually neutral captions, photos of women 
have sex-oriented captions. 

Wild s response to complaints about 
previous photos has been to treat it all as a bit 
of a joke. To take the best (worst?) example, 
the 'Cooking Up a Storm’ photo. Subsequently 
it was referred to as ‘that’ photograph. Later, 
the caption of a fairly boring shot 'Storming up 
a Cook?' gave the photo its only interest to 
anyone other than the people in the photo by 
referencing the earlier one. The controversy 
enables Wild to milk a bit more out of the ‘joke’. 
Nowhere does Wild say 'Sorry, we erred'. 

It isn’t good enough for Wild to say that it 
doesn’t intend to be sexist. Wild is in the 
business of communication. You not only 
should, you must be aware of the meaning and 
nuance of each sentence and image which 
you publish. If you’re not, then you don’t 
deserve to be in business... 

(Mr) Kieran Loughran 
Natimuk, Vic 
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IT’S NOT HOW LIGHT 
YOU MAKE HIKING 
BOOTS, IT’S HOW YOU 
MAKE ’EM LIGHT. 


BRISBANE K2 Base Camp 
CALOUNDRA Caloundra Camping 
SYDNEY Eastwood Camping 
CANBERRA Mountain Designs 
MELBOURNE Mountain Designs 
ADELAIDE Flinders Camping 
PERTH 

LAUNCESTON Allgoods 


The lightweight Vasque Sundowner has a 
foot-conforming, removable insole for 
cushion comfort. Its Gore-Tex® sock liner 
keeps your feet feeling nice and dry from 
sun-up to sundown. Your feet have the solid 
support of a natural rubber wedge/midsole 
that cushions shock. And the Vasque lug sole 
really hugs the terrain. World-class boots for 
men and women! 


Distributed by 

JB Phone Melbourne 
flfi (03)419 4211 
RICHARDS interstate (008) 33 1325 
McCALLUM Fax (03) 417 1610 


BURNIE Youngs Outdoor Gear 
HOBART Scout Outdoor Centre 



Cftared 

^Adve*rlvrz< 


Get equipped at Brisbane’s largest adventure store where quality and 
service come first. Specializing in overseas travel, bushwalking and a full 
range of accessories. All top-quality brand names stocked. « 


140 Wickham St, Fortitude Valley, Qld 4006 
Phone (07) 854 1340 


Stockist of Eurek; 


BLACK ICE 
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ZAMBERLAN 

committed to quality 



the walker's boot 


Model - 303 FELL-LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole 
Biflex midsole 

Anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole 
Top-quality Ingrassato leather uppers 


Model - 315 SPORT-LITE 

KLETS Vibram sole 
Biflex midsole 

Anatomical Cambrelle-lined innersole 

Cambrelle lining 

Suede and Cordura uppers 



the Walker’s Boot 1929 1989 


Available from good 
Outdoor shops 

Trade enquiries: 

REFLEX SPORTS (02) 977 1343 








KNOW WHERE 
YOU ARE 
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MAPS 

COVERING ALL AUSTRALIA BY 

AUSLIG 

AUSTRALIAN SURVEYING AND LAND INFORMATION GROUP 


AUSLIG, P.O. BOX 2, 
BELCONNEN, A.C.T. 2616 
Please send brochures on comprehensive range 
of maps and the address of my nearest stockist. 

NAME. 

ADDRESS. 



Instruction 

All instructors are HGFA-qualified 
and insured. Extensively 
experienced in European and 
Australian flying conditions. 
Year-round tuition. 


Sites 

A wide variety of scenic Alpine 
flying sites near Bright and 
close-by Falls Creek and 
Mt Hotham. 


Courses 

2-day Introduction 
5-day HGFA Certification 
2-day Advanced Thermalling 

Equipment 

Excellent training equipment 
combined with radio-controlled 
instruction techniques. 

Dealers in most major brands 
including Falhawk, Airman, APCO 
and Harley. 

For full details contact: 

Brian and Nikki Webb 

Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3, Bright, NE Victoria, 3741. 
(057) 551753 


See it when it's green 
See the wildflowers at their most prolific 
See the waterfalls at their magnificent best 

Heavy packs are for colder climates. Where else can you safely get by with 
a 6 or 7 kg pack for a 5 day bushwalk? Improved roads mean good access 
to bushwalking areas in all but the most extreme conditions. Helicopters can 
be used to improve access even further. 

Picture yourself walking in a Kakadu that few people other than the original 
aboriginal inhabitants have ever seen. The land is lush and green. Beautiful 
swimming pools abound. You stop to admire the art in a rock shelter then turn 
around and watch the rains come down, just as the original inhabitants have 
done for thousands of years. 

Evening comes and after a hot meal you settle down in a dry bed, needing 
nothing more than a sheet to keep you warm. The cares and worries of the 
urban world seem a million miles away as you drift gently off to sleep. 





Willis's Walkabouts offers extended bushwalking 
trips throughout Kakadu and the rest of the N. T., 
the Kimberleys, and even overseas to Alaska 
and the Yukon and South America. 

Write for the full 1990 program. 

12 Carrington Street 
Millner, NT 0810 

Phone: (089) 85 2134 
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YOU KNOW WE FIT BOOK 

WE TOLD YOU 
WILD TOLD YOU 


See the Boot Survey Wild no 28 autumn 1988 pages 61-65. 

Our boot customers are aware of the after-sales service we offer and they are so happy that 
we have decided to offer this type of service on every item we sell. This means that every 
item is backed by our satisfaction guarantee. If the item we sold you won’t do the job we 
sold it for, bring it back and one way or another we solve the problem to your satisfaction. 
Problems are rare because all our staff are experienced in the field and trained to help you. 
For satisfaction in equipment for bushwalking, trekking, travelling or climbing let us help you 
make the right decision. 


MONT 

Rappel Japara 
Rain Jacket 



• Storm cape over shoulders 

• Breathable japara reduces 
condensation 

• Snap-fastened storm flap over zip 

• Elasticised inner cuffs 

• 2 cargo pockets 

• Chest map pocket 

• Colours: Navy, Green, Burgundy 

• Sizes: XS to XL 

NORMALLY $100.00 
SUMMER SPECIAL 

$ 85.00 


Otrangia 

Lightweight 
Storm Cooker 



• Frypan 

• 2 saucepans 

• Windshield 

• Spirit burner with simmer control 

• Heavy duty handle 

NORMALLY $59.95 

SUMMER SPECIAL 

$ 51.95 


JanSport 

Arapiles 

Expedition 



Strong CORDURA fabric, 
tape-bound seams, excellent 
waterproofing 
» Large 75 litre volume 
• Top and map pockets, fully 
featured with Rarallux harness 
Optional split compartment 
Excellent value at this price 
NORMALLY $199.00 
SUMMER SPECIAL 

$ 179.00 

WHILE STOCKS LAST 


JanSport 
2-person POD 
Tunnel Tent 



TENT FLOOR 


• Extremely wind stable 

• 2 doors 

• 2 vestibules 

• Alloy hoop-poles 

• Great tent in bad weather 
(good ventilation) 

NORMALLY $385.00 
SUMMER SPECIAL 

$ 339.00 


ojoys 

WILDERNESS SPORTS 

115 CANTERBURY ROAD HEATHMONT. PH: (03) 720 4647 
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The only manufacturer using 7075 E9 aluminium for the lightest 
and strongest pole made. It is therefore possible to save 100 
grams on a typical dome tent using aluminium poles, or as 
much as 400+ grams over fibreglass poles. 

Aluminium poles have the advantage of internal inserts that 
do not catch on seams, unlike the clumpy sleeves on 
fibreglass poles. 




Distributed by 1 p Tk J| 
Richards McCallum \^lfl 
A/Asia Pty Ltd richards 
M cCALLUM 

Phone Melbourne (03) 419 4211 

Fax (03) 417 1610 

Phone Interstate (008) 33 1325 


The most fun you’ll 
ever have sitting down. 


Camera House 
have 100 
Specialist Stores 
Australia Wide 


NEW SOUTH WALES: Armidale (067) 72 7377. 
Ballina (066) 86 3988. Bathurst (063) 32 1622. 
Bega (0649) 2 2343. Blacktown 622 9832. 
Campbelltown Macarthur Square (046) 26 3563. 
Campbelltown City (046) 25 3659. Caringbah 
524 9023. Casino (066) 62 4811. Charlestown 
(049) 43 6325. Chatswood 419 7060. City 
Sydney 29 6745. Coffs Harbour (066) 52 5766. 
Dubbo (068) 82 4642. Fairfield 728 4662. Glen 
Innes (067) 32 2877. Grafton (066) 42 7311. 
Griffith (069) 62 2689. Hurstville 579 6399. 
Leeton (069) 53 2155. Lismore (066) 22 1023. 
Liverpool Murrays 602 8772. Liverpool Foto 
Riesel 602 1744. Marrickville 560 2350. Manly 
977 1992. Merrylands 682 5920. Moree 
(067) 52 3142. Narrabri (067) 92 1409. 
Newcastle (049) 29 2740. Nowra (044) 217670. 
Parramatta 635 5722. Penrith (047) 313183. 

Port Macquarie (065) 83 2613. Raymond Terrace 
(049) 871315. Rockdale 59 2589. Tamworth 
(067) 66 2117. Taree (065) 52 1488. Wagga 
(069) 214651. Wollongong (042) 29 2670. 

ACT: (062) 48 5864. 

VICTORIA: Bairnsdale (051) 52 3280. Ballarat 
(053) 311633. Bendigo (054) 42 1926. Croydon 
725 3816. Echuca (054 ) 82 1592. Hamilton 
(055) 72 2865. Horsham (053) 82 4680. 
Melbourne 654 2504. Mildura (050) 23 1475. 
Prahran 511070. Swan Hill (050) 32 2595. 
Warrnambool (055) 62 2239. 


Whether you’re tackling the white water, or cruising 
the backwaters, the Pioneer canoe and the Rebel 
kayak offer easy handling and exceptional stability— 
for experts and novices alike. 

Both are moulded in tough polyethylene that 
minimises damage with rocks and snags, and 
inbuilt U.V. inhibitors ensure maximum protection 
against the sun. 

For full information and details of your nearest 



NYLEX 

Pioneer 


SOUTH AUSTRALIA: Adelaide 223 5453, 

231 5632. Elizabeth 255 3549. Mt Gambier 
(087) 25 0577. Port Augusta (086) 42 2475. 
Whyalla (086) 45 7725. 

QUEENSLAND: Brisbane 229 1888. Dalby 
(074) 62 3228. Indooroopilly 378 7133. Ipswich 
2811989. Redbank 288 5577. Redcliffe 284 8844. 
Rockhampton (079) 22 4550. Sunnybank 
Shoppingtown 273 5707. Sunnybank Plaza 
345 5834. Strathpine 205 5100. Surfers Paradise 
(075) 92 1444. Toowoomba (076) 32 3177. 
Woodridge 208 8045. Wynnum 3961609. 
WESTERN AUSTRALIA: Armadale 399 6659. 
Cannington 4518833. Geraldton (099) 211578. 
Greenwood 447 7653. Morley Park 276 1395. 
Perth 3213320. 

TASMANIA: Devonport (004) 24 3533. Hobart 
(002) 34 5034. Launceston (003) 319604. 
Ulverstone (004) 25 3424. 

NORTHERN TERRITORY: Casuarina 27 1734. 
Casuarina 27 2183. Darwin 817719. Darwin 
815769. Katherine (089) 72 1993. 

Also available at associate 
Camera House Stores. 
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The Greatest 
Name in Binoculars 
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As With all MSR stoves, 

the Rapid Fire stove is efficient, 
durable and field maintainable. It features 
a brass and stainless steel metering yalve, 
and a high temperature Teflon® fuel line 
~~* v 'itiLbronze overbraid. All components 
—pass rigorous standardspriorjo a^gembly, 

and e^ptxM^^vi^fefetflir^Sed toen- 
sure performance. 


MSR is also introducing MSRIsoButane, a 
high performance fuel in a self-sealing 6oz 
cartridge that may be removed from the 
stove between uses. 

See your dealer or write MSR for more 
information. , ' 


Dr two decades MSR has been know 
manufacturer of high quality backpa 
climbing stoves. In our 20th year, we 
newest product, the RapidFire stove, 
dally suited for those individuals 
and flame control found in 
. cartridge fuel stoves. 


1 are proud to ir 
The RapidFire s 
who prefer the < 


Grant Minervini Agencies Pty Ltd 

PO Box 209, Welland, South Australia 5007. 
Ph (08) 46 6061, Fax (08) 340 0675. 


“Your One Stop 
Map Shop ” 

has maps and guide 
books for 

• Bushwalking & 
hiking 

• Canoeing 

• Cross-country 
skiing 

• Fishing & boating 

• Camping 

Hours: 

9a.m. to 6p.m. Weekdays 
9a.m. to 1 p.m. Saturdays 

Melbourne 
- ■ Map Centre 

740 Waverley Rd. Chadstone, 3148 

PHONE: 569 5472 


Dine Out with Alliance 




When you’re far from home, be prepared with 
Alliance Freeze Dri pre-cooked meals. 
Nutritious, ultra-light and ruggedly 
packed, these easy-to- prepare 
meals will go as far as you do. 

Alliance Freeze Dri — 
where ‘dining out’ 
takes on a whole 
new meaning. 


‘Alliance Foods are proud to support Peter Blake 
and Grant Dalton and their crews in their bid 
for the Whitbread Round the World Cup, 
and wish them all success'. 






































Paddy Pallin 

Opposite Thredbo Turn-off 
Jindabyne 2627 
Ph (064) 56 2922 


K2 Basecamp 
140 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 854 1340 


Suppliers 

Australian Capital Territory 

CSE Camping Sports 
Equipment Pty Ltd 
90 Prospect Court 
Phillip 2606 
Ph (062) 82 3424 
Jurkiewicz Camping Centre 
47 Wollongong Street 
Fyshwick 2609 
Ph (062)80 6519 
Mountain Designs 
7 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 7488 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 57 3883 
Wild Country 
59 Woolley Street 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 


New South Wales 


Alpsport Ski and Camping Centre 
1045 Victoria Road 
WestRyde 2114 
Ph (02) 858 5844 
Bushcraft Equipment 
29 Stewart Street 
Wollongong 2500 
Ph (042) 29 6748 


Canoe & Camping Supplies 
265A Victoria Road 
Gladesville 2111 
Ph (02) 817 5590 
Canoe & Camping Supplies 
226D Princes Highway 
Kogarah Bay 2217 
Ph (02) 546 5455 
Canoe Specialists 
5 Wongala Crescent 
Beecroft 2119 
Ph (02) 484 3934 


Damart 

58 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 29 2366 


Eastwood Camping Centre Pty Ltd 
3 Trelawney Street 
Eastwood 2122 
Ph (02) 858 3833 


Great Outdoor Centre Pty Ltd 
80 Parramatta Road 
Lidcombe 2141 
Ph (02) 647 1488 


Kathmandu Pty Ltd 
Shop 34A 
Town Hall Arcade 
Cnr Kent & Bathurst Streets 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 261 8901 
Mountain Designs 
494 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 267 8238 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
272 Victoria Avenue 
Chatswood 2067 
Ph (02) 419 6955 
Mountain Equipment Pty Ltd 
291 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3146 


On Rope 

56 Blackshaw Avenue 
Mortdale 2223 
Ph (02) 579 4554 
Outback Billy's 
59 Pacific Highway 
South Tweed Heads 2486 
Ph (075) 54 1500 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
527 Kingsway 
Miranda 2228 
Ph (02) 525 6829 


Mountain Designs 

Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 221 6756 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
507 Kent Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2685 


Outback Billy’s 
Cnr Ferry Rd & Minnie St 
Southport 4215 
Ph (075) 32 8588 


Rebel Camping 
348 Hume Highway 
Bankstown 2200 
(02) 707 3877 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
132 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 
Ph (07) 252 4745 


Rockcraft 

166 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 2014 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
Carrington Avenue 
Hurstville 2220 
Ph (02) 57 7842 
Ski Cross Country 
175 Sharp Street 
Cooma 2630 
Ph (064)52 4147 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

66 Archer Street 

Chatswood 2759 

Ph (02) 412 3372 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

18 Hunter Street 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Southern Cross Equipment Pty Ltd 

493 Kent Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 261 3435 

Summit Gear 

(In laneway) 

88 Katoomba Street 
Katoomba 2780 
Ph (047) 82 3467 


Torre Mountain Craft Pty Ltd 
Shop 10 

600 Sherwood Road 
Sherwood 4075 
Ph (07) 379 5549 


South Australia 


Canoe Sport Pty Ltc 
30 Avenue Road 
Highgate 5063 
Ph (08) 272 9998 


Flinders Camping 
108 Gawler Place 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 1913 


Grundy's Shoe Store 
186-8 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)223 5157 


Mountain Designs 
76 Pirie Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 0690 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5544 
Thor/Paddy Pallin Adventure 
Equipment 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08)232 3155 


Tasmania 


Superior Sportswear Pty Lt 
12 Cornelia Road 
Toongabbie 2146 
Ph (02) 631 9899 


Allgoods Pty Ltd 
71 York Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph (003) 31 3644 


The Outdoor Experience 
518 Macauley Street 
Albury 2640 
Ph (060) 21 5755 


Jolly Swagman 
107 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3999 


Wildsports 
327 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 2095 

Queensland 

Adventure Camping Equipment 
11 Ross River Road 
Townsville 4812 
Ph (077)75 6116 
Adventure Equipment Cairns 
Shop 11 

81 Grafton Street 
Cairns 4870 
Ph (070) 31 2669 
Ashcraft Industries Pty Ltd 
9 Timms Road 
Everton Hills 4053 
Ph (07) 353 1955 


Mountain Creek Camping and 
Clothing 

71 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 4395 


76 Elizabeth Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 31 0777 
Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
59 Brisbane Street 
Launceston 7250 
Ph(003) 31 4240 
Scout Outdoor Centre 
107 Murray Street 
Hobart 7000 
Ph (002) 34 3885 

Victoria 


Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
Caloundra Camping Centre 
63 Bulcock Street 
Caloundra 4551 
Ph (071)91 7177 


Ian Aitchison & Co Pty Ltd 
42 Douglas Street 
Milton 4064 
Ph (07) 369 0965 


Jim the Backpacker 
76 Wickham Street 
Fortitude Valley 4006 



377 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 2586 
Ajay's Snow Country Sports 
115 Canterbury Road 
Heathmont 3135 
Ph (03) 729 7844 
Algona Publications Pty Ltd 
259 High Street 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 862 2858 



Aussie Disposals 
283 Elizabeth Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 67 4057 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
37 Lonsdale Street 
Dandenong 3175 
Ph (03) 793 2711 
BBQs Galore Pty Ltd 
99-101 Maroondah Highway 

Ph$3> 870 8888 
Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 600 0599 

Bowyangs Maps & Guides 

259 High Street 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03) 862 3526 

Broadway Disposals 

259 Broadway 

Reservoir 3073 

Ph (03) 460 6621 

Bunyip Boot Company 

PO Box 70 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 417 6092 

Bush & Mountain Sports Pty Ltd 

360 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 1177 

Canoe & Sport 

37 Haig Street 

Box Hill South 3128 

Canoe Factory 
18 High Street 
Glen Iris 3146 
Ph (03) 25 5159 
Canoes Plus 
140 Cotham Road 
Kew 3101 
Ph (03) 817 5934 
Eastern Mountain Centre 
401 Riversdale Road 
Camberwell Junction 3123 
Ph (03) 882 7229 

High Point Camping and Disposals 

Shop 34 

Highpoint City 

Rosamond Road 

Maribyrnong 3032 

Ph (03) 318 6758 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

11 Market Street 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 890 1130 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd 

78 Hardware Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 642 1942 

Kathmandu Pty Ltd Warehouse/ 

Mail Order 

52 Smith Street 

Collingwood 3066 

Ph (03) 417 6411 

Melbourne Map Centre 

740 Waverley Road 

Chadstone 3148 

Ph (03) 569 5472 

Mountain Designs 

377 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 3354 

Mountain Designs 

18 Tarwin Street 

Morwell 3840 

Ph (051)34 3411 

Mountain Sports Wodonga 

25 South Street 

Wodonga 3690 

Ph (060) 24 5488 

Outbound Camping 

83 Mitchell Street 

Bendigo 3550 

Ph (054) 43 0070 
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South Australia 


Outdoor Gear 
1213A Sturt Street 
Ballarat 3350 
Ph (008) 03 4213 


Outgear Pty Ltd 
11 Mephan Street 
Footscray 3011 
Ph (03) 318 3244 


Outsports 

340B Hawthorn Road 
Caulfield South 3162 
Ph (03) 523 5727 


Outsports 
36 Young Street 
Frankston 3199 
Ph (03) 783 2079 


Outwardly Mobile 
34 Waltham Street 
Sandringham 3191 
Ph (03) 521 0393 
Oz Camping & Disposals 
664 High Street 
Thornbury 3071 
Ph (03) 484 2849 


Paddy Pallin Pty Lt 
8 Market Street 
Box Hill 3128 
Ph (03) 898 8596 


Paddy Pallin Pty Ltd 
360 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 4845 


Richards McCallum A/Asia Pty Ltd 

PO Box 14 

Abbotsford 3067 

Ph (03) 419 4211 

Sam Bear Outdoor Gear 

225 Russell Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 2191 

Scout Outdoor Centre 

172 Moorabool Street 

Geelong 3220 

Ph (052)21 6618 


Scout Outdoor Centre 
523 Whitehorse Road 
Mitcham 3132 
Ph (03) 874 7044 


The Wilderness Shop Pty Ltd 

1 Carrington Road 

Box Hill 3128 

Ph (03) 898 3742 

Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 

324 Glenhuntly Road 

Elsternwick 3185 

Ph (03) 523 7377 

Yodgee’s Sportscene & Camping 

196 Glenferrie Road 

Malvern 3144 

Ph (03) 509 6586 

Yodgee's Sportscene & Camping 

25 Puckle Street 

Moonee Ponds 3039 

Ph (03) 370 3108 


Western Australia 


Geraldton Building Co 
PO Box 83 
Port Hedland 6721 
Ph (091)73 1755 


Mountain Designs 
31 Jarrad Street 
Cottesloe 6011 
Ph (09)385 1689 


Mountain Designs 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4774 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Equipment 

Shop 11 

Westrade Centre 
105 Lord Street 
East Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 325 5984 
The Scout Shop and 
Outdoor Centre 
581 Murray Street 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 321 5259 
Wilderness Equipment 
29 Jewell Parade 
North Fremantle 6159 
Ph (09) 335 2813 


New Zealand 

Bivouac 
5 Fort Street 
Auckland 
Ph (09) 366 1966 
Bivouac 

76 Cashel Street 
Christchurch 
Ph (03) 66 3197 
Bivouac 
16 The Terrace 
Kelvin Chambers 
Wellington 
Ph (04) 73 2587 

Hong Kong 

Everest Sports Ltd 
M/F 83 Sai Yee Street 
Mongkok 

Ph (3) 900 024 

Grade VI Alpine Equipment & Services 

1st Floor 

13 Saigon Street 

Yaumatei 

Kowloon 

Ph (3) 782 0200 

Mountain Sen/ices International Ltd 
Room 102 

32 Morrison Hill Road 
Wanchai 

Telex 65205 MTSEV HX 

USA 

Recreational Equipment, Inc (REI) 
International Mail Order 
POBox 88125 
Seattle 

WA 98138-0125 
Ph (01)206 575 3287 

Adventure 

activities 

Australian Capital Territory 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 
11 Lonsdale Street 
Braddon 2601 
Ph (062) 47 8949 
Wildrivers Adventure River Trips 
POBox 140 
Dickson 2602 
Ph (062) 47 4539 

New South Wales 

Adventure Education 
62 Boundary Road 
Wahroonga 2076 
Ph (02) 489 4285 
Afro Ventures 
8th Floor 
37 York Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 3222 

Australian School of Mountaineering 

166 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047)82 2014 

Ausventure Holidays 

PO Box 54 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02)960 1188 

Barrington River Canoe Hire 

Barrington East Road 

Barrington 2422 

Ph (065)58 4316 

Blue Mountains Climbing School 

PO Box 242 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 1271 

Exodus Overland 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Explore Worldwide 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 


Goway Canada 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Guerba Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Hi Himalaya 

17/89 Broome Street 

Maroubra 2035 

Ph (02) 661 8928 

Kosciusko Adventures 

PO Box 72 

Jindabyne 2627 

Ph (064) 56 2922 

Mountain Travel 

PO Box 54 

Mosman 2088 

Ph (02) 960 1677 

Nymboida Whitewater Rafting 

Expeditions 

PO Box 224 

Woolgoolga 2450 

Ph (066) 56 1788 

Outward Bound 

GPO Box 4213 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 29 7784 

Peregrine Adventures 

7th Floor 

428 George Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 231 3588 

Rockcraft Climbing School 

and Mountain Guides 

166 Katoomba Street 

Katoomba 2780 

Ph (047) 82 2014 

Somerset Outdoor Education 

Centre (Colo River) 

cl- 222 Pacific Highway 

Hornsby 2077 

Ph (02) 476 5566 

Tracks Europe 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Wild Escapes 

GPO Box 4799 

Sydney 2001 

Ph (02) 642 4650 

Wilderness Expeditions 

8th Floor 

37 York Street 

Sydney 2000 

Ph (02) 290 3222 

Wilderness Sports 

Shop 7 

Nuggets Crossing 
Jindabyne 2628 
Ph (064) 56 2966 
World Expeditions 
3rd Floor 

377 Sussex Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 264 3366 

Northern Territory 

Willis’s Walkabouts 
12 Carrington Street 
Millner 0810 
Ph (089) 85 2134 

Queensland 

interNATIONAL PARKtours 
cl- Binna Burra Lodge 
Beechmont 
via Nerang 4211 
Ph (075) 33 3583 
Peregrine Adventures 
Back Track Expeditions 
30 Grimes Street 
Auchenflower 4066 
Ph (07) 870 3884 
World Expeditions 
6th Floor 

131 Elizabeth Street 
Brisbane 4000 
Ph (07) 229 5355 


Peregrine Travel— 

Scout Outdoor Centre 
192 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 223 5905 
Thor Adventure Travel 
228 Rundle Street 
Adelaide 5000 
Ph (08) 232 3155 

Tasmania 

Bushwalkers Transport 

28 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 34 2226 

Craclair Tours 

POBox 516 

Devonport 7310 

Ph (004) 24 3971 

Mountain Stage Line Pty Ltd 

59 Brisbane Street 

Launceston 7250 

Ph (003) 34 0442 

Paddy Pallin Adventure Travel 

32 Criterion Street 

Hobart 7000 

Ph (002) 31 0777 

Par Avion 

POBox 100 

Lindisfarne 7015 

Ph (002) 48 5390 

Tasair Pty Ltd 

Cambridge Airport 

Cambridge 7170 

Ph (002) 48 5088 

Tasmanian Highland Tours 

POBox 168 

La Trobe 7307 

Ph (004) 26 9312 

The Taswalks Centre 

Chudleigh 7304 

Ph (003)63 6112 

Wild Cave Tours 

RSD 708 

Caveside 7304 

Ph (003) 63 8142 

Wilderness Tours 

cl- Robert H Geeves 

Arve Road 

Geeveston 7116 

Ph (002) 97 1384 

Alpine Paragliding 

PO Box 3 

Bright 3741 

Ph (057) 55 1753 

Australian and New Zealand 

Scientific Exploration Society 

POBox 174 

Albert Park 3206 

Ph (03) 529 3783 

Bogong Jack Adventures 

PO Box 221 

Oxley 3678 

Ph (057) 27 3382 

High Country Expeditions 

PO Box 82 

Parkville 3052 

Fax (03) 663 2616 

Outdoor Travel Centre 

1 st Floor 

377 Little Bourke Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 670 7252 

Outdoor Ventures Geelong 

15 Grayling Street 

Belmont 3216 

Ph (052) 43 9487 

Peregrine Adventures 

258 Lonsdale Street 

Melbourne 3000 

Ph (03) 663 8611 

Snowy River Expeditions 

PO Buchan 3885 

Ph (051)55 9353 

The Climbing Company Pty Ltd 

POBox 166 

Natimuk 3409 

Ph (053) 87 1329 
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Victorian Board ot Canoe Education 

140 Cotham Road 

Kew 3101 

Ph (03)817 6030 

World Expeditions 

393 Little Bourke Street 
Melbourne 3000 
Ph (03) 670 8400 

Western Australia 

Adventure Out 

862 Hay Street 

Perth 6000 

Ph (09) 322 4555 

Blackwood Expeditions 

PO Box 64 

Nannup 6275 

Ph (097) 56 1081 

Merribrook Adventure Pursuits 

Cowaramup 6284 

Ph (097) 55 5490 

Peregrine Adventures 

Summit Travel 

2nd Floor 

23 Barrack Street 

Perth 6000 

(09) 221 1268 

World Expeditions— 

Adventure World 
2nd Floor 
8 Victoria Avenue 
Perth 6000 
Ph (09) 221 2300 

New Zealand 

Alpine Guides Mt Cook Ltd 
PO Box 20 

Mt Cook National Park 

Ph (Mt Cook) 834 

Alpine Recreation Canterbury Ltd 

PO Box 75 

Lake Tekapo 

Ph (05056) 736 


Papua New Guinea 

New Guinea Expeditions 
Lower Ground Floor 
100 Clarence Street 
Sydney 2000 
Ph (02) 290 2055 



Deadlines: 15 January (autumn issue), 15 
April (winter). 15 July (spring), 8 October 
(summer). Advertisements will be inserted in 

We reserve the right to alter or reject any 
ors, although every care is 


express condition that they do not in any way 
infringe the Trade Practices Act or violate any 
existing copyright or trade mark. 

Publications Pty Ltd, P<§Box 415, Prahran, 
Victoria 3181. 


Attention Authors (or would-be 
authors). We are seeking people with 
completed or partly completed 
manuscripts or good ideas and 
enthusiasm for writing a book. 
Required topic areas are non-fiction 
Australians, outdoor activities, sport or 
associated activities. Information sheet 
sent on request. Write or phone 
Yvonne McLaughlin, Macstyle 
Publishing and Consulting Services, 
PO Box 78, Hampton, Victoria 3188. 
Phone (03) 598 7250. 

Forest Walk and Festival in East 
Gippsland, 13-28 January 1990. 
Experience East Gippsland’s magical 
forests as part of an event to be 
remembered. Two-week walk through 
majestic ancient eucalypt forests, lush 
fern-filled rain forests and more! Plus 
festival to celebrate the forests, 
workshops and day walks at base 
camp. Contact East Gippsland 
Coalition. Phone (03) 654 4833. 


Hi Himalaya. Trek Nepal! 16-day trek 
$1,990, four weeks $2,450. (All 
inclusive: air fares, porters, guides, 
meals, hotels and brilliant mountains.) 
Phone (02) 661 8928. 

High Country Expeditions 1990. 
Climb Changtse (7,553 metres), 
Everest's North Peak. Ascend 
Argentina's Aconcagua (6,969 
metres). Ski China’s Mustagh Ata 
(7,546 metres). Trek, climb, raft wild 
New Zealand. Traverse mighty 
McKinley (6,193 metres). Details: 
HCE, Box 82, Parkville, Victoria 3052. 
Fax 3 663 2616, HCE, or Box 22613, 
Christchurch, New Zealand. Fax 03 66 
4387, HCE. 

Looking for a Book or Map? Then 
send for a copy of our unique stock-list 
which contains over 2,000 new titles on 
outdoor recreation and travel subjects. 
Cordee, 3a De Montfort Street, 
Leicester LEI 7HD, Great Britain. 
Trade also supplied. 

Public Liability Insurance 
Programme. You are invited to obtain 
details of this programme which serves 
the insurance needs of commercial 
adventure travel and is known to 
IATOC operators in Australia and North 
America. You will learn how this 
programme: • insures travel anywhere 
in the world • is underwritten by six 
major insurers • intelligently responds 
to all outdoor activity • engages in 
education, accident analysis and 
information through our newsletter. 
Phone Robert Owen (02) 923 2800 or 
write to Robert Barrow Australia, 
Lloyds Brokers, PO Box 477, North 
Sydney 2059. 

Sailing-Photographing-Research- 
Adventure. Sailing crew wanted (no 
experience necessary, male/female) 
on 100' Tall Ship going Hobart- 
Macquarie-Campbell-Auckland- 
Stewart Island-Dunedin-Christ- 
church-Wellington-Marlborough 
Sounds-Sydney, February-April 


1990. Also Sydney-Darwin inside reef, 
May-July. And Darwin-Durban, July— 
October. Share expenses. Write: Tall 
Ship Crew, PO Box 3, South Hobart 
7005. 

Wild Country two-person twin-hoop 
tunnel tent, UK-made. Mint condition. 
$350. (02) 53 9592. 


ClubNem 



Victoria 3181. 


NSW Nordic Ski Club. We specialize 
in Nordic touring—introductory, day, 
overnight and extended trips. Meetings 
first Wednesday of the month April to 
November. PO Box A683, Sydney 
South 2000. Phone (02) 428 4473. 
Please note new address for YHA 
Activities: CAE Conference Centre, 
Level 2A, 256 Flinders Street, 
Melbourne. New time: 7.45 pm to 9.15 
pm. 

Snow Country Sports Club. 

Organized club activities and 
experienced leaders. Bushwalking and 
ski touring. Enquiries to 115 
Canterbury Road, Heathmont. Phone 
(03) 720 4647. 

The Victorian Climbing Club meets 
at 8 pm on the last Thursday of each 
month (except December; and 
second-last Thursday in September) at 
188 Gatehouse Street, Parkville 3052. 
Visitors and new members interested 
in rockclimbing are welcome. Contact 
the Secretary, GPO Box 1725P, 
Melbourne, Victoria 3001. 


The tenP 
for all 


Select your Eureka Tent now 
from the exciting range at these 
selected specialty outdoor shops. 



FYSHWICK 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-BRADDON 
PADDY PALLIN—BRADDON 


BUSHCRAFT EQUIPMENT-WOLLONGONG 
EASTWOOD CAMPING CENTRE-EASTWOOD 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-SYDNEY 
MOUNTAIN EQUIPMENT-SYDNEY 
OUTBACK BILLYS-SOUTH TWEED HEADS 
PALLIN—JINDABYNE 
PALLIN—MIRANDA 
PALLIN—SYDNEY 

SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-CHATSWOOD 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-HURSTVILLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-NEWCASTLE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE—WAGGA WAGGA 
THE OUTDOOR EXPERIENCE—ALBURY 

QUEENSLAND 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-BRISBANE 
OUTBACK BILLYS-SOUTHPORT 
CAMPING CENTRE-WOOLOONGABBA 
K-2—BRISBANE 


SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE- 

FORTITUDE VALLEY 

TORRE MOUNTAIN CRAFT-SHERWOOD 

SOUTH AUSTRALIA 
FLINDERS CAMPING—ADELAIDE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS—ADELAIDE 
SCOIT OlTDOOR CENTRE—ADELAIDE 
THOR/RADDY PALLIN ADVENTURE 
EQUIPMENT—ADELAIDE 

TASMANIA 

JOLLY SWAGMAN-HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN—HOBART 
PADDY PALLIN—LAUNCESTON 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-HOBART 

VICTORIA 

BOGONG EQUIPMENT-MELBOURNE 
BUSH & MOUNTAIN SPORTS-MELBOURNE 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-MELBOURNE 
OUTSPORTS—CAULFIELD SOUTH 
OUTSPORTS-FRANKSTON 
PADDY PALLIN—BOX HILL 
PADDY PALLIN—MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-GEELONG 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-MELBOURNE 
SCOUT OUTDOOR CENTRE-MITCHAM 
THE WILDERNESS SHOP-BOX HILL 


WESTERN AUSTRALIA 

MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-C0TTESL0E 
MOUNTAIN DESIGNS-PERTH 
PADDY PALLIN—EAST PERTH 
THE SCOUT SHOP AND OUTDOOR 
CENTRE-PERTH 

ULTRALIGHT 

GOSSAMER. CIRRUS. 

BACKPACKING 

BIKE & HIKE. EUREKA DOME. 

TIMBERLINE 2. TIMBERLINE 4. 

ALPINE MEADOWS. 

AUTUMN WIND. CADDIS. 

YETI GEO. 

EXPEDITION 

EXPEDITION CADDIS. DENALI. 

All models may not be 
stocked by all dealers. For 
further information or a 
free catalogue see your 


Eureka! 

P.O. Box 1201, City Road, 
South Melbourne 3205. 
Facsimile: (03) 699 1924 
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COLLEGE 

24 It. Waterproof Du Pont Cordura®. Main 
zippered compartment and front pocket 
with stationery organizer. Reflective tape 
on front pocket. Padded back and 
shoulder straps. Large enough for school- 
or business-folders. 


EXTREME 

35 It. PU-coated high-density nylon with 
Cordura® base. Large zippered compart¬ 
ment with removable foam mat. Padded 
back and shoulder straps. 


PACIFIC 

42 It. Waterproofed high-density nylon 
fabric. Top-loading. Draw-string closure. 
Map pocket. Compression straps. Fully- 
adjustable, contoured, padded harness. 
Lumbar support and hip-belt. Internal 
frame. 



VALENCIA 

77 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Top zip-off cabin bag. Dual buckle system 
on front day pack. Internal frame. Fully 
adjustable harness. Zippered harness 
cover. Shoulder strap. A popular travel 
pack designed for travellers. 


LEOPARD 

70 It. Made of PU-coated Du Pont 
Cordura®. Features front zip-off day pack. 
Two-way main compartment, bottom 
access. Dual buckle system on front day 
pack. Internal frame, fully adjustable 
harness. Zippered harness cover. Shoulder 
strap. Designed for travellers. 


BABY CARRIER 

Waterproofed high-density nylon fabric. + 
Padded front and back. Compression 
straps. Two large zippered pockets^ 
Padded supports removable for 
cleaning. Padded harness and w 
hip-belt. Sternum strap. S 


Caribee backpacks are available from 
department stores and outdoor/disposal stores. /} 















Cargo 

The latest range of 
Mustang Travel Luggage 
features great new models for 
in-flight use and cargo 
carrying. Neat, versatile 
packs. Made for the rigours 
of busy airports and remote 
destinations. 

Mustangs are constructed 
from hard-wearing Ardura 
1,000 fabric. With sturdy two- 
way zips, compression straps 
and leather carry-handles. 
Larger models feature the 
comfortable Pulsar harness 
system. 

See the complete Mustang 
range at your nearest 
Berghaus stockist. 


Crossing the Strickland Gorge, PNG 
Highlands. Photo: Jonathan Chester 




MUSTANG 25 

• Smart in-flight briefcase 

• Shoulder strap and leather carry-grip 

• Pack-away day-pack harness 

• Outside pocket 

• Pen/wallet organizer 

• 25 It capacity 



MUSTANG 40 

• Zip-together briefcase/overnight bag 

• Carry as day pack or hand luggage 

• Shoulder strap and two 
carry-handles 

• External side-pocket 

• Pen/wallet organizer 

• 40 It capacity 



MUSTANG 65 

• Large main compartment with load 
stabilizers 

• Outside pocket with pen/wallet 
organizer 

• Adjustable shoulder-strap 

• Two external carry-handles 

• Zip-away Pulsar harness system 

• 65 It capacity 



MUSTANG 70 

• Detachable 20 It day pack/cabin bag 

• Large main compartment with load 
stabilizers 

• Adjustable shoulder-strap 

• Two external carry-handles 

• Zip-away Pulsar harness system 

• 70 It capacity 
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OUTDOOR AGENCIES PTY LTD, 
UNIT 14F, HORDERN PLACE, 
CAMPERDOWN, NSW 2050, AUSTRALIA 















